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MEXICO. 

SAN  LUIS  POTOSI. 

By  Consul  Wilbert  L.  Bonney. 

The  Mexican  consular  district  of  San  Luis  Potosi  has,  for  the  most 
part,  an  elevation  varying-  from  3,000  to  8,000  feet,  its  surface  is 
broken,  and  only  small  valleys  are  capable  of  cultivation.  The  dis- 
trict includes  the  mineral  deposits  of  Matehuala  and  Catorce  on  the 
north,  the  salt  springs  of  Salinas  on  the  west,  and  a  portion  of  agri- 
cultural land  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  capital.  It  has  always 
drawn  a  large  part  of  its  support  from  mining  and  smelting,  but 
during  the  past  year,  when  mining  operations  have  been  practically 
suspended,  the  agi^iculture  of  the  district  has  been  the  means  of  sup- 
port, and  even  a  small  surplus  of  chile,  beans,  and  corn  were  exported 
to  neighboring  sections. 

With  all  development  work,  mining,  smelting,  and  exporting  in 
suspense,  and  with  railroads  and  shops  running  on  a  short-labor 
basis,  the  district  has  shown  unexpected  resilience  to  hardships. 
There  has  been  depression  and  disturbance  of  economic  conditions, 
but  the  people  have  adapted  themselves  to  these  conditions  and  in 
general  have  continued  small-scale  production  in  spite  of  difficulties. 
In  the  country  districts  production  and  trade  have  been  reduced  to 
their  primitive  terms,  without  work  animals,  transportation,  or  mar- 
kets, without  metallic  money,  banks,  distributing  agencies,  or  credit 
facilities. 

Business  Depression. 

Paper  money  is  fairly  plentiful,  but  wholesale  and  importing  lines 
are  crippled.  Large  producers  in  the  country  will  not  resume  opera- 
tions until  conditions  become  more  stable.  The  class  of  people  who 
buy  imported  goods  has  always  been  limited.  Retail  business  in  na- 
tive goods  is  fairly  active,  and  the  paper  money  is  accepted  and  rap- 
idly passed  from  hand  to  hand.  There  are  no  banks  operating  in  the 
district.  To  those  unacquainted  with  Mexico  it  is  a  marvel  that  local 
business  survives  the  shocks  and  strains  of  depreciated  currency, 
suspension  of  exports,  removal  of  banks,  lack  of  salaried  employment, 
abandonment  of  large  properties,  loss  of  farm  animals,  suspension  of 
freight  traffic,  and  withdrawal  of  all  liquid  capital  by  natives  and 
foreigners. 

The  explanation  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Mexican  people  have  always  been  and  now  are  outside  of  all 
these  conditions, 
sssec-is 
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Compensating  Factors — Independence  of  Communities. 

Their  communities  are  largely  isolated,  requiring  little,  and  being 
nearly  sufficient  unto  themselves.  The  whole  structure  of  exporting, 
importing,  and  financing  has  been  carried  on  over  their  heads,  and 
the  complete  failure  of  this  structure  would  scarcely  affect  the  aver- 
age Mexican.  The  men  thrown  out  of  employment  in  the  mines, 
shops,  and  factories  have  found  employment  in  the  army.  Exporting 
business  has  in  the  past  furnished  many  with  employment,  but  aside 
from  that,  it  has  not  much  affected  the  business  of  the  communities, 
as  the  exported  product  is  consumed  abroad  and  most  of  the  money 
received  for  it  has  remained  abroad.  Government  expenditures  have 
made  money  plentiful  among  the  lower  classes,  and  the  depreciation 
of  the  money  has  forced  its  quick  circulation.  Lack  of  production  of 
the  staples  has  been  somewhat  compensated  by  bringing  to  market 
the  stores  in  country  warehouses  which  are  commonly  held  for  high 
prices.  However,  this  source  of  supply  may  be  soon  exhausted, 
loss  of  Import  Trade, 

The  loss  of  import  trade,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people,  may  be  compared  to  the  loss  of  the  Pullman  service  on 
the  National  Railways  of  Mexico.  As  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
never  entered  a  sleeping  car,  the  loss  of  this  service  is  entirely 
unheeded  by  them.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  paper 
money.  The  quality  of  the  money  is  tested  only  when  one  tries  to 
purchase  a  foreign  draft.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  never 
have  occasion  to  inquire  the  price  of  foreign  drafts,  and  the  value 
of  the  money  does  not  affect  them  seriously. 

Wholesalers  have  suffered  by  the  suspension  of  business  in  small 
towns  and  by  the  distress  of  all  country  merchants.     Passenger  trains 
are  crowded,  and  it  is  impossible  to  secure  prompt  transportation 
of  goods  except  by  express. 
Credits  Upset — Prospective  Change  in  System  of  Cultivation. 

Credits  have  been  completely  upset ;  men  of  unquestioned  standing 
in  the  past  now  find  themselves  in  doubtful  circumstances,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  titles  renders  credit  operations  impossible.  This 
again  does  not  directly  affect  the  vast  majority,  who  never  have 
occasion  to  enter  a  bank.  Central  Mexico  has  undoubtedly  been 
living  upon  its  capital  for  a  long  time,  and  an  end  must  come  to 
that  condition.  The  average  Mexican  family  has  always  lived  from 
the  produce  of  less  than  10  acres  of  land,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
cultivation  of  less  than  G  per  cent  of  the  land  of  this  district  would 
suffice  to  support  the  population  indefinitely  in  the  present  mode. 

If  the  old  system  of  cultivation  is  changed  and  the  large  rural 
properties  are  broken  up,  the  jobbers  and  importers  of  machinery, 
tools,  and  supplies  will  be  quick  to  see  that  the  land  when  divided 
will  require  many  more  industrial  outfits  for  its  operation.  The  old 
system,  under  which  one  owner  sometimes  bought  500  American 
plows,  may  not  survive,  but  a  number  of  smaller  tenants  may  supply 
as  great  a  demand  for  imported  machinery,  power  generators,  tools, 
and  accessories.  In  this  respect  conditions  are  in  transition  and  de- 
pend upon  the  course  of  development,  which  may  be  determined  in 
the  near  future. 
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Effect  of  Long  Suspension  and  Higher  Wages. 

The  first  demand  will  be  for  supplies  for  plants  resuming  opera- 
tions after  long-enforced  suspension.  The  local  foundry  has  already 
received  small  orders  in  this  line.  New  organization  must  be  sought 
to  meet  changing  labor  conditions.  If  employees  are  to  receive 
higher  wages,  they  must  be  selected  with  greater  care,  and  more  ma- 
chinery must  be  used.  It  is  probable  that  the  piecework  system  will 
be  resorted  to  wherever  possible  in  order  to  make  wages  depend  upon 
the  energy  and  efficiency  of  the  emploj^ee  and  to  avoid  any  injurious 
effect  of  the  minimum-Avage  law.  The  piecework  system  has  already 
been  fouild  to  work  well. 

I  It  has  always  been  believed  that  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of 
communities  depend  upon  the  farmers.  In  central  Mexico  the  farm- 
ing system  has  been  a  menace  to  j)ublic  order  and  a  weight  upon 
progress.  The  entrance  of  an  American  mine  or  factory  employer 
into  an  agricultural  community  has  upset  the  equilibrium  and 
brought  on  a  ferment  of  wage  agitation.  The  ownership  of  the  land 
does  not  much  concern  the  exporters ;  the  land  will  be  worked  under 
some  ownership,  and  the  method  may  affect  the  exporter  to  an  extent. 
If  the  ultimate  condition  is  one  of  small  tracts  worked  by  the  own- 
ers, the  American  exporter  may  expect  an  enormous  increase  in  his 
Mexican  trade,  especially  in  metal  goods. 

Metal  Manufactures  Must  be  Imported.  ' 

■  This  section  has  always  been  weak  in  ability  to  fashion  metals. 
The  people  work  well  in  wood,  straAV,  and  clay  materials,  but  metal 
work  is  foreign  to  them,  although  the  precious  metals  have  been 
mined  and  exported  for  centuries.  Even  the  making  of  cast-iron  and 
lead  pipe  is  left  to  foreigners.  Local  w^orkmen  can  produce  excellent 
results  in  wood,  can  operate  electrical  machines,  and  can  produce 
good  leather  work,  but  their  talent  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of 
metal  manufacture. 
Changes  Wrought  by  Revolution. 

The  lack  of  enterprise  shown  by  native  mine  owners,  landowners, 
and  merchants  may  be  corrected  in  a  new  class  now  arising,  more 
venturesome  by  temperament,  whose  rise  is  by  the  quick  process  of 
civil  war.  The  war  has  resulted  in  more  travel  and  experience  on  the 
part  of  soldiers,  more  observation  and  comparison,  and  greater  ac- 
quaintance with  modern  conditions;  it  has  also  resulted  in  impatience 
with  the  provincial  methods  of  the  former  conservative  landowner 
and  official.  The  Mexican  laborer  as  a  consumer  has  been  misunder- 
stood; perhaps  willfully  so.  It  has  been  said  that  he  needs  and 
desires  little  and  will  not  better  himself,  but  experience  shows  that 
when  his  wages  are  generous  he  consumes  accordingly  and  desires  the 
best  that  he  can  procure.  A  pair  of  American  shoes,  an  American 
watch,  suspenders,  shirt,  and  an  American  sewing  machine  are  the 
first  evidences  of  adequate  wages,  and  other  imported  goods  soon  fol- 
low. The  women  are  more  conservative  and  native  goods  have  a 
firmer  hold  upon  them. 
Trade  Depends  upon  Political  Conditions. 

Business  men  in  the  United  States  naturally  include  Mexico  in 
their  canvass  for  Latin-American  trade,  and  on  account  of  quicker 
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transportation  and  land  connection  many  of  them  are  under  tlie  im- 
pression that  Mexico  should  be  one  of  the  best  fields  for  their  purpose. 
They  look  for  a  quick  revival  of  importing  business  here  as  soon  as 
the  political  disturbances  shall  have  ceased.  Their  expectations  will 
in  time  be  realized,  but  there  are  many  adjustments  to  be  made.  In 
Mexico  very  much  depends  upon  political  conditions,  because  the 
Government  always  has  assumed  more  influence  in  trade  than  in  other 
countries,  and  because  popular  disturbances  strike  immediately  and 
generally  at  commerce,  transportation,  and  production.  What  the 
Government  may  do  from  choice  or  from  necessity  is  of  prime  im- 
portance to  trade,  and  this  factor  overlies  all  economic  factors. 

Advertising — Importance  of  Stating  Price?. 

The  American  exporter  should  be  reminded  that  the  chief  fact  in 
which  the  inquirer  is  interested  is  the  price,  and  this  information  is 
most  difficult  to  secure  from  an  American  house.  Elaborate  cata- 
logues are  furnished  which  omit  all  reference  to  price,  and  it  re- 
quires correspondence  and  time  to  elicit  definite  information  on  this 
point.  Mail-order  houses  are  an  exception,  and  their  trade  is  favored 
on  this  account.  Advertisements  which  do  not  state  prices  to  con- 
sumer are  too  indefinite.  An  advertised  price  attracts  attention; 
neither  jobber  nor  consumer  will  take  time  and  trouble  to  ascertain 
prices ;  they  tacitly  assume  that  if  the  price  is  not  advertised  it  is  not 
fixed.  The  jobber  and  consumer  are  as  a  rule  interested  in  one  par- 
ticular article,  and  an  elaborate  catalogue  of  many  articles  is  not  the 
best  means  of  advertising  in  Mexico.  A  series  of  circulars,  describ- 
ing particular  articles  and  giving  prices  and  weights,  could  be  more 
widely  distributed  and  would  be  less  confusing. 

Plucttiating  Currency. 

The  next  most  important  factor  is  the  money  of  exchange.  With  a 
fluctuating  and  depreciating  currency  no  importer  can  safely  buy 
goods  abroad  nor  incur  any  debts  abroad.  Central  Mexico  is  an 
exporter  of  raw  materials,  and  without  exports  the  Avhole  financial 
structure  is  out  of  equilibrium.  The  sale  of  even  a  small  amount  of 
foreign  exchange  here  would  relieve  the  financial  situation,  but 
there  are  few  drafts  for  sale.  Exports  show  some  signs  of  revival 
at  present,  subject  to  the  difficulties  of  securing  cars  and  to  impend- 
ing labor  difficulties. 
Demand  for  Luxuries  Reduced — Second-hand  Goods. 

The  demand  for  luxuries  has  been  much  reduced  and  dealers  in 
that  class  of  goods  have  suffered  greatly.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  luxuries  in  Mexican  trade  will  be  restored. 
There  has  been  during  the  year  considerable  trade  in  second-hand 
goods  due  to  changes  of  residence,  changes  of  business,  and  financial 
distress.  With  the  rise  in  foreign  exchange  and  depreoiation  of  cur- 
rent money,  business  men  have  where  possible  adopted  the  policy  of 
liquidating  their  indebtedness  in  Mexico  and  transferring  it  to  the 
United  States,  and  also  of  obtaining  extensions  on  foreign  indebted- 
ness. The  depreciating  money  has  caused  an  artificial  activity  in 
some  lines,  as  purchases  and  investments  have  been  made  to  avoid 
holding  paper  money.  The  progressive  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency has  not  been  fully  nor  i^romptly  discounted  in  the  prices  of 
native  soods  and  labor. 
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One  Effect  of  Depreciated  Currency. 

Judging  from  former  experiences  with  depreciation,  it  should 
result  in  a  flow  of  money  into  permanent  improvements,  since  such 
improvements  will  represent  the  best  available  purchase  for  large 
sums,  as  jewelry  and  precious  stones  represent  the  best  purchase  for 
small  amounts.  Some  merchants  keep  their  sales  accounts  entirely 
separate  from  their  exchange  account,  and  while  the  sales  account 
shows  good  jjrofits  on  rising  prices  the  exchange  account  shows  a 
larger  loss.  The  European  war  has  affected  central  Mexico  very 
slightly,  as  it  occurred  at  a  time  when  liquidation  had  largely  run  its 
course  and  stocks  of  goods  were  low.  There  were  few  outstanding 
commitments,  the  people  were  accustomed  to  a  cash  basis,  and  specu- 
lation was  at  a  minimum,  with  imports  from  Europe  already  nearly 
suspended.  The  practical  isolation  of  central  Mexico  in  a  financial 
sense  was  complete  before  the  European  war  supervened.  With  a 
restoration  of  order  and  a  sense  of  security,  even  temporarily,  mer- 
chants in  the  United  States  may  expect  considerable  demand  for 
such  goods  as  Mexico  has  usually  purchased  in  Europe. 
Difficulties  of  Production. 

With  some  slight  improvement  in  conditions  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, mining  interests  began  discussing  the  propriety  of  resuming 
operations.  They  were  confronted  with  a  shortage  of  coke  and  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  as  well  as  a  shortage  of  cars.  Coke  was  pro- 
cured through  the  port  of  Tampico,  but  shortage  of  cyanide  con- 
tinued. New  difficulties  arose  with  renewed  interruption  of  commu- 
nications, threatened  disorders,  and  labor  regulations,  together  with 
uncertainty  as  to  what  export  taxes  might  be  placed  on  bullion. 
Even  in  cases  where  some  mines  and  smelters  might  have  faced  these 
conditions,  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  i^roper  combination  ores  for 
smelting  was  insurmountable.  The  sm:elting  process  is  complex,  and 
any  one  of  many  factors  may  prevent  resumption  of  operations. 
Dynamite  and  fuse  have  been  at  all  times  difficult  to  secure  and  sub- 
ject to  confiscation  for  war  purposes.  One  San  Luis  Potosi  dealer 
was  obliged  three  successive  times  to  turn  over  his  stock  to  military 
forces,  and  in  October  abandoned  all  efforts  to  handle  explosives. 
Even  when  railways  were  physically  able  to  operate,  the  rolling  stock 
was  largely  monopolized  for  military  purposes  and  freight  moved 
under  great  difficulties.  The  low  price  of  silver  and  copper  also  had 
its  effect  in  discouraging  production. 
Minimum  Wage  Decree. 

A  State  decree  in  September  prohibited  the  shipment  of  foodstuffs 
out  of  the  State,  and  sugar  producers  were  prevented  from  shipping 
to  the  United  States  just  at  a  time  when  the  market  was  most  favor- 
able. On  September  16,  1914,  a  minimum- wage  decree  was  promul- 
gated  placing  the  minimum  wage  at  $0.75  on  farms  and  $1.25  in 
mines,  and  limiting  the  working  clay  to  nine  hours,  canceling  debts  of 
laborers  to  their  employers,  and  requiring  wage  payments  in  cash. 
The  result  has  been  an  attempt  to  introduce  piecework  wherever 
possible.  The  same  decree  reduced  the  landlords'  share  of  j)roduce 
to  one-fourth,  and  if  followed  out  will  throw  upon  the  market  a 
large  amount  of  country  property. 
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Exports  of  Goatskins  and  Rubber  Suspended. 

Exports  of  goatskins  were  suspended  in  April.  Herds  have  been 
broken  up  and  young  goats  killed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  re- 
quire several  j^ears  to  place  the  San  Luis  Potosi  district  upon  its 
former  footing  as  an  exporter  of  goatskins.  Guayule  nibber  exports 
were  suspended  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  until  the  end,  but  the 
factory  at  Cedral  resumed  operations  in  November  and  a  small 
export  may  be  expected  to  follow. 

Guayule  rubber  is  used  only  in  making  rubber  compounds,  and 
contains  a  large  percentage  of  water  and  resin;  it  must  always  be 
mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  Para,  African,  or  Malayan  rubber, 
and  the  market  for  guayule  rubber  at  all  times  depends  not  only 
upon  the  price  of  the  superior  rubbers,  but  also  upon  the  quantity 
of  the  superior  rubbers  which  may  be  available  for  mixing  purposes. 
The  low  price  of  guayule  in  the  New  York  market  at  the  close  of  the 
year  makes  it  doubtfiil  whether  the  exploitation  of  the  plant  in  Saa 
Luis  Potosi  can  long  continue  on  a  commercial  basis. 

The  disturbances  of  the  quicksilver  market  in  Europe  resulted  in  the 
diversion  of  several  shipments  from  San  Luis  Potosi  to  New  York. 
This  article  is  now  a  by-product  in  the  recovery  of  silver  from  old 
Spanish  workings. 

Resources. 

The  mineral,  agricultural,  and  general  resources  of  the  district 
have  been  quite  fully  given  in  previous  reports  published  in  Daily 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports  as  follows:  Quicksilver,  March  13, 19li, 
page  945;  salt,  August  16,  1911,  page  721;  rural  conditions,  April  11, 
1911,  page  156;  sugar  growing,  June  16,  1911,  page  1190;  sugar, 
April  26,  1912,  page  353;  sulphur,  January  23,  1912,  j^age  377;  ixtle, 
March  12,  1912,  pa2:c  1025;  general  resources — November  11,  1911, 
page  737;  January  29,  1913,  page  497;  March  18,  1913,  page  1329. 

The  mines  are,  and  have  been  during  1914,  closed  for  the  most  part 
and  await  only  more  settled  conditions  and  better  transportation 
facilities.  They  have  suffered  little  physical  impairment  except  in 
a  few  cases  where  water  has  flooded  certain  levels.  The  new  labor 
laws  will  not  embarrass  mining  operations  to  any  extent. 
Few  Business  Failures — Business  Methods  Commended. 

It  has  been  heretofore  remarked  that  there  have  been  surprisingly 
few  business  failures  in  the  district.  This  results  from  the  solidity 
of  the  commercial  and  financial  organization  and  from  the  fact  that 
credit  is  not  abused  in  normal  times.  There  is  much  to  commend  in 
the  financial  methods  of  Mexican  houses.  There  is  rarely  any  in- 
flation of  capital  stock.  Promotion  of  stock  companies  by  general 
advertising  and  selling  to  strangers  is  almost  unknown.  The  capital 
stock  even  of  the  largest  mines  is  surprisingly  small  and  such  specu- 
lation as  is  carried  on  is  entirely  private.  Credit  is  not  abused  as 
a  rule,  and  business  enterprises  do  not  absorb  their  profits  in  expan- 
sion of  their  business.  The  owner  of  an  enterprise  does  not  try  to 
realize  future  profits  by  capitalizing  the  good  will  of  his  business 
and  does  not  generally  separate  his  private  fortune  from  the  assets 
of  his  business. 

As  a  result  one  finds  many  unpretentious  business  concerns  which 
are  backed  by  relatively  enormous  capital,  so  that  failure  would  be 
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impossible.  There  is  little  manipulation  in  ownership.  If  a  business 
is  x^rofitable  it  is  not  for  sale;  if  it  is  not  profitable  it  is  quietly 
liquidated.  Shares  of  companies  are  not  widely  distributed  and 
fluctuations  in  values  affect  very  few.  Prices  of  shares  are  not 
publicly  quoted,  as  a  rule,  and  do  not  interest  the  public.  Mining 
companies  which  do  not  succeed  usually  wind  up  their  affairs  pri- 
vately. The  extravagant  expenses  of  company  flotation  that  are 
common  elsewhere  are  almost  unloiown  here. 

Another  factor  that  protects  the  whole  business  structure  is  the 
independence  of  business  houses.  Each  enterprise  is  individual 
and  they  do  not  interlock.  When  one  house  is  obliged  to  ask  exten- 
sion of  its  credit  it  does  not  affect  other  concerns.  Houses  do  not 
expect  to  turn  their  capital  rapidly;  they  are  prepared  to  extend 
long  credits  to  responsible  clients;  they  must  anct  do  have  large 
capital  in  proportion  to  volume  of  sales;  and  when  they  ask  credit 
for  themselves  it  is  more  a  matter  of  convenience  than  necessity. 
Such  credit  operations  are  often  arranged  between  families  without 
recourse  to  banks.  Business  expenses  are  kept  to  a  minimum,  and 
rarely  is  there  any  attempt  to  impress  the  public  by  display  of 
luxury  or  power  on  the  part  of  financial  and  commercial  concerns. 
On  the  contrary,  the  foreigner  is  always  surprised  by  the  modest  en- 
vironment and  economy  of  concerns  Imown  to  be  wealthy  and 
prosperous. 
Traveling  Peddlers. 

Ordinarily  San  Luis  Potosi  is  a  center  from  which  peddlers  pene- 
trate into  country  places,  vending  Spanish  lace  imported  from  Tene- 
riffe  and  Spanish  embroidered  linens.  These  venders  also  handle 
leather  bags,  belts,  baskets,  and  tinware.  This  trade  is  entirely  sus- 
pended and  has  seriously  affected  the  trade  of  those  stores  in  the 
capital  which  cater  to  the  peddlers'  traffic. 
Actual  Destruction  of  Property  Small. 

The  actual  destruction  of  physical  property  in  the  district  has  not 
been  in  proportion  to  the  disturbance  of  production  and  commerce. 
The  destructible  property  on  a  plantation  is  limited,  and  the  loss 
consists  chiefly  of  railroad  rolling  stock,  farm  animals,  and  personal 
effects.  Consumption  has  been  reduced  partially  to  compensate  the 
loss.  Revival  might  be  very  rapid  with  settled  conditions,  since  an 
urgent  demand  is  held  in  abeyance,  awaiting  confidence  in  the 
future.  Exporters  in  the  United  States  should  expect  gradually  to 
find  a  larger  market  at  lower  prices  than  heretofore,  adapted  to  a 
growing  middle  class  to  whom  price  and  value  are  of  prime  im- 
portance. 
Trade  Follows  That  of  Mexico  City. 

In  manufactured  goods,  novelties,  and  luxuries  the  San  Luis 
Potosi  trade  usually  follows  the  Mexico  City  demand.  People  visit 
the  capital  frequently,  and  usually  make  purchases  when  there. 
Conditions  of  climate  and  of  public  taste  are  much  the  same. 
Dealers  who  wish  to  introduce  new  goods  or  enter  into  competition 
with  European  goods  should  make  the  trial  in  Mexico  City, 

In  normal  times  calcium  carbide  is  imported  into  the  San  Luis 
Potosi  district  to  the  extent  of  about  $25,000  per  annum.    On  account 
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of  closing  of  mines  the  demand  is  much  reduced  and  no  imports  have 
been  made  for  many  months. 

The  imports  of  i^araffin  reach  a  surprising  total,  as  the  candle- 
making  industry  is  one  of  the  busiest  in  the  district  and  suffers  little 
from  disturbed  conditions.  Imports  are  usually  divided  between  the 
United  States  and  Austria-Hungary. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  smelters  have  a  supply  of  coke  and 
are  considering  the  possibility  of  resimiing,  at  least  on  a  limited 
scale. 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year 
1914  in  United  States  currency  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Baskets,  reed  grass 

Beans 

Bones 

Brass,  old 

Bullion 

Chili 

Copper,  old 

Com 

Drawnwork,  blankets. 

Furs 

Garlic 

Glycerine,  crude 

Hair,  cattle 

Hair,  horse 

Hides 

Honey 

Household  goods 


S259 

24,557 

7,731 

272 

1,109,191 

72,394 

598 

4,942 


216 


4,250 

16,264 

239,072 

49 

424 


1914 


S6,806 
2,949 


189,429 

34,464 

650 

3,267 

508 


353 
5,216 

721 
4,193 
88, 531 


100 


Articles. 


Ixtle,  fiber 

Meat,  dried 

Mescal 

Ores,  silver-gold 

Pecans 

Quicksilver 

Rubber,  guayule . . . 

Rubber,  old 

Skins: 

Calf 

Deer 

Goat 

Hog 

Sugar  cane,  sample . 

Total 


§398, 


203 


233, 


368 
6 


2,505,872 


$150,677 
"""'i,'874 


3,479 

1,000 

341 


304 
102 

95,257 
4,914 


595, 135 


TAMPICO. 

By  Vice  Consul  Tliomas  H.  Bevan,  February  23. 

The  year  of  1914  was  one  of  considerable  depression  throughout 
this  consular  district.  Owing  to  the  chaotic  conditions  prevailing 
in  this  section,  very  few  crops  were  planted.  This  resulted  in  a 
scarcity  of  food  supplies,  which  in  turn  was  responsible  for  a  decree 
issued  by  the  military  authorities  prohibiting  the  export  of  food- 
stuffs from  the  consular  district.  A  very  heavy  tax  was  also  placed  on 
the  export  of  cattle  after  a  number  of  large  shipments  had  been  made 
to  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  these  adverse  conditions,  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1914  show  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  preceding  years.  This,  however,  was  due  to 
the  large  amount  of  crude,  oil  shipped  to  the  United  States,  which 
would  have  been  double  what  it  was  had  conditions  been  more 
favorable. 

Agricultural  Industries  a  Failure. 

The  agricultural  industries  were  all  a  failure.  Owing  to  a  quar- 
antine against  citrus  fruits,  the  entire  crop  was  thrown  on  the  Mexi- 
can markets.  The  very  finest  grades  of  grapefruit,  navel  oranges, 
and  tangerines  were  offered  for  sale  at  the  ridiculous  price  of  from 
$0.01  to  $0.0025  apiece,  American  currency.  The  same  grade  of 
grapefruit,  grown  in  California,  Florida,  and  the  West  Indies,  re- 
tails in  the  American  markets  for  about  $1.50  per  dozen.  The  quar- 
antine w^as  placed  against  Mexican  fruit  because  a  pest  of  worms  was 
discovered  by  an  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  several 
groves  in  this  district. 
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The  large  crop  of  Bermuda  onions  raised  by  American  companies 
at  Colonia,  Columbus,  Osorio,  and  at  several  other  American  colonies 
between  Tampico  and  Victoria  along  the  Monterey  division  of  the 
railroad,  proved  to  be  a  total  loss,  as  there  was  no  means  of  trans- 
portation to  Tampico.  During  the  harvesting  season  all  of  this  terri- 
tory was  in  the  hands  of  the  forces  attacking  Tampico,  and  permis- 
sion could  not  be  obtained  to  allow  these  products  to  pass  the  lines  of 
the  contending  forces.  In  a  few  isolated  cases  permission  was  ob- 
tained, but  the  onions  were  spoiled  before  they  reached  Tampico,  as 
it  was  necessary  to  send  them  in  a  roundabout  way  in  canoes  and  they 
missed  the  steamer.  The  farmers  were  so  discouraged  over  last  year's 
failure  that  they  planted  only  a  very  small  crop  for  the  coming  j^ear. 

Sources  of  Imports — Declared  Exports  to  Tlnited  States. 

No  statistics  of  exports  from  or  imports  into  this  consular  district, 
except  those  of  exports  to  the  United  States,  are  obtainable  from 
official  sources.  The  records  of  the  customhouse  are  not  complete, 
^owing  to  the  loss  of  some  of  the  statistics  during  the  evacuation  of 
the  city  by  the  federal  forces  last  May.  From  inquiries  made  among 
the  leading  merchants  here  it  can  be  roughly  estimated  that  the 
United  States  furnished  over  GO  per  cent  of  the  imports,  Germany 
about  15,  the  United  Kingdom  about  10,  and  all  other  countries  about 
15.  The  United  States  furnished  all  of  the  oil-well  supplies,  such  as 
iron  pipes,  various  kinds  of  high-power  pumps  for  pumping  crude 
oil,  drilling  machinery,  and  wire  cable,  together  with  the  coal,  struc- 
tural steel  for  bridges,  rails,  and  lumber,  and  fully  75  per  cent  of  the 
dry  goods,  canned  goods,  groceries,  furniture,  electrical  sif^jplies, 
shoes,  and  cement.  Before  the  war  considerable  cement  was  shipped 
to  Mexico  from  Germany. 

The  declared  value  of  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1914  was  $8,690,330,  against 
$7,738,578  in  1913  and  $4,071,766  in  1912.  The  articles  and  their 
value  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Beans 

Beeswax 

Bones 

Cattle 

Chicle 

Coffee 

Citrus  fruits 

Drums,  iron 

Fiber 

Garlic 

Hides 

Honey 

Household  elTects. 
Limes 


1913 


$11, 
1, 
14, 
11, 
1, 
2, 


IV, 

195. 

fi, 

151, 

34, 

2, 

1, 


1914 


901 
47 
19 
15 
l.S 

550 


352, 
29, 
22, 


Articles. 


Oil,  crude 

Onions 

Pecans  and  other  nuts. 

Quicksilver 

Rubber,  crude 

Rubber,  scrap 

Sarsaparilla 

Skins,  deer 

Skins,  goat 

Vanilla 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


, 130, 632 

66,  440 
6,757 


36, 6S5 
3,093 

19, 00? 
4,220 
1,8S2 


13,516 


7,738,578 


SO,  180, 909 
19,857 
22, 979 
17,' 800 
378,916 
689 
41.579 
2,  614 
504 
8.930 
^3,411 


8,690,330 


TJnited  States  the  Only  Accessible  Market. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war  Tampico  has  been  en- 
tirely cut  off  from  the  European  markets.  The  Hamburg-American 
Line,  that  formerly  brought  two  German  cargoes  a  week  to  this  port, 
has  suspended  service.  The  Holland-American  Line,  the  Compagnie 
Generale  Transatlantique,  the  Harrison  Line,  and  the  Leyland  Line 
have  discontinued  calling  at  Tampico  on  account  of  the  high  freight 
88360°— 15 2 
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rates  offered  in  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  and  other  cotton  ports. 
Consequently  only  the  markets  of  the  United  States  are  open  to  the 
merchants  in  this  consular  district. 

Several  of  the  largest  American  firms,  quick  to  realize  this  enor- 
mous advantage,  have  already  sent  their  agents  to  this  port,  and 
they  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  large  orders  for  American 
goods  of  kinds  that  were  formerly  purchased  in  the  European 
market.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  xlmerican  business  houses  to  exert 
themselves  and  get  the  business  of  this  district,  which  will  increase 
greatly  as  soon  as  the  conditions  become  more  stable.  If  the  Ameri- 
can merchants  do  not  take  an  undue  advantage  of  the  local  situation, 
making  the  Mexican  business  houses  pay  monopoly  prices,  there  is  no 
reason  wdiatever  why  they  should  not  hold  all  of  the  business  even 
after  the  European  markets  are  again  opened.  This  great  oppor- 
tunity will  last  until  the  ocean  freight  rates  drop  back  to  normal, 
when  the  European  lines  will  again  send  their  steamers  to  Tamjpico 
and  open  up  the  foreign  markets  to  Mexican  merchants. 

Summary  of  Oil  Industry.  • 

The  1914  operations  in  the  Tampico-Tuxpam  district,  by  fields, 
w^ere  as  follows:  Panuco — completions,  35;  initial  production,  181,- 
940;  dry  or  abandoned,  8.  Southern  fields — completions,  17;  initial 
production,  14,320;  dry  or  abandoned,  10.  Topila — completions,  8; 
initial  production,  425;  dry  or  abandoned,  6.  Miscellaneous — com- 
pletions, 2 ;  initial  production,  15 ;  dry  or  abandoned,  1. 

In  considering  the  completion  figures  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  tests  producing  less  than  15  barrels  of  oil  are  considered  of  no 
commercial  value  and  have  been  relegated  to  the  "  dry  or  abandoned  " 
column.  This  is  specially  applicable  to  Panuco,  as  with  scarcely  an 
exception  every  hole  drilled  in  that  district  has  had  a  showing  of  oil. 
The  figures  used  for  initial  production  are  the  conservative  estimates 
of  the  potential  capacities  of  the  tests  completed  with  pay.  Thus  La 
Corona  Petroleum  Co.'s  No.  5  Panuco  is  estimated  in  the  Panuco 
initial  production  at  100,000  barrels,  although  a  gauge  of  the  oil  pro- 
duced by  the  well  before  it  was  pinched  in  showed  that  it  was  making 
more  than  that.  In  the  initial  production  of  the  southern  fields 
Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Co.'s  No.  4  Las  Naranjas  is  figured  as  a  10,000- 
barrel  w^ell,  the  official  estimate  of  the  potential  production  of  the 
well  when  it  was  completed.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  report  of 
this  completion,  however,  the  company's  official  estimate  was  nltra- 
conservative,  and  unofficial  reports  from  several  different  sources,  all 
considered  reliable,  declared  the  well  was  worth  30,000  barrels.  No.  4 
was  promptly  shut  in  pending  the  completion  of  pipe-line  facilities 
to  transport  the  oil  when  it  should  be  required.  Nearly  all  the  wells 
completed  in  1914  were  either  shut  in  or  pinched  down  as  closely  as 
possible. 
The  Fields  in  Review — Panuco. 

Panuco  held  the  center  of  the  stage  in  1914.  In  January  of  that 
year,  La  Corona  Petroleum  Co.  completed  its  great  gusher.  No.  5, 
which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  world's  large  wells.  Conservatively 
estimated  as  being  in  the  100,000-barrel  class,  this  well  was  slowly 
pinched  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  until  finally  it  was 
shut  down  to  a  production  of  only  600  barrels  per  day.    This  was 
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necessary  owing  to  the  lack  of  available  steel  storage,  and  the  slacken- 
ing of  Mexican  crude  on  new  contracts.  Scarcely  had  the  La  Corona 
Petroleum  Co.  excitement  abated  before  Freeport  &  Mexican  Fuel 
Oil  Corporation  brought  in  its  No.  3  Zurita,  a  gusher  estimated  as 
being  easily  in  the  30,000-barrel  class ;  and  in  the  short  space  of  time 
intervening  between  the  completion  of  these  two  wells  in  January 
and  the  contretemps  in  April  colloquially  laiown  as  the  "April  blow- 
up," several  gushers  ranging  from  2,000  barrels  to  20,000  barrels  were 
drilled  in  by  different  companies.  A  number  of  wells  producing  less 
than  1,000  barrels  were  also  completed  by  diverse  producing  com- 
panies. The  April  disturbance  in  the  Tampico-Tuxpam  district  com- 
pletely stopped  all  field  operations  for  practically  two  months,  and 
even  then  the  resumption  of  drilling  operations  was  begun  only  in  a 
minor  way.  The  last  half  of  the  year  witnessed  the  completion  of 
comparatively  small  wells  (with  the  exception  of  the  Mexican  Gulf 
Oil  Co.'s  No.  3  Zuniga,  10,000  barrels,  and  Talvez  Oil  Co.'s  No.  2 
Maza,  5,000  barrels)  ;  salt  water  appeared  in  a  test  being  drilled  by 
the  Herradura  Oil  Co.  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  the  field, 
the  saline  fluid  appearing  in  the  2,800-foot  level.  Salt  water  also 
appeared  in  a  test  being  drilled  by  the  Mexican  Gulf  Oil  Co.  near 
the  town  limits  of  Panuco  at  about  the  same  level.  Both  tests  showed 
oil  at  shallower  depths. 
Southern  Fields. 

Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Co.  (Ltd.)  demonstrated  the  productivity  of  its 
Las  Naranjas  section  during  1914,  its  well  No.  4  there  being  officiaUy 
reckoned  as  a  10,000-barrel  well  and  reckoned  de  facto  as  worth 
30,000  barrels.  Its  No.  1  broke  a  gate  valve  during  the  year  and 
flowed  for  nearly  two  weeks  at  the  rate  of  50,000  barrels  the  day 
before  it  was  brought  under  control  and  shut  in.  This  No.  1  was 
completed  in  1913  and  reckoned  officially  as  being  a  5,000-barrel  well. 
Mexican  Eagle  drilled  two  dry  holes  at  San  Marcos,  had  one  dry 
hole  and  three  pay  completions  in  the  Alazan,  abandoned  a  test  at 
Chairel,  got  one  small  well  and  one  dry  hole  at  Tierra  Amarilla, 
reported  a  dry  hole  at  No.  3  Las  Naranjas,  and  got  a  20-barrel  well 
at  Tierra  Bianca.  The  company's  big  well.  No.  4  Potrero  del  Llano, 
caught  fire  August  14,  and  as  the  year  ended  was  still  burning,  al- 
though the  fire  area  had  been  reduced  to  about  20  square  feet  and 
the  flames  were  being  sustained  principally  by  gas.  The  main  flow 
line  from  the  well  remained  intact  throughout,  the  oil  consumed  com- 
ing from  seepages.  Huasteca  Petroleum  Co.,  enjoying  an  undimin- 
ished production  from  its  great  well.  No.  7  Juan  Casiano,  did  not  drill 
in  any  of  its  tests  during  the  year,  although  a  number  of  tests,  notably 
at  Cerro  Azul  and  Juan  Felipe,  are  drilled  to  cap  rock,  ready  to  drill 
in  when  production  is  needed.  In  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
fields  Penn-Mex.  Fuel  Co.  drilled  tv\'o  dry  holes  and  drilled  three 
tests  to  the  top  of  the  limestone,  shutting  them  down  until  such  time 
as  transportation  facilities  for  the  oil  can  be  completed,  when  the 
work  of  drilling  the  wells  into  pay  will  be  negligible.  Cortez  Oil 
Corporation  has  one  test  practically  completed  in  the  field  (No.  4 
Topetate),  which  promises  to  be  a  good  well. 
Topila  and  Miscellaneous. 

Operations  at  Topila  during  the  j^ear  were  negligible.    The  keen 
interest  developed  in  Panuco  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  served 
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to  attract  operators  to  the  latter  field,  and  after  the  resumption  of 
operations  in  midsummer  there  was  little  incentive  to  drill  in  wells 
except  where  such  action  was  necessary  to  comply  wdth  lease  pro- 
visions. The  two  pay  completions  during  the  year  belong  to  the 
East  Coast  Oil  Co.  and  the  Mexican  Oil  Co.,  the  former  getting  a 
400-barrel  well.  Some  of  the  tests  marked  in  the  "  dry  or  aban- 
doned "  column  were  so  widely  scattered  that  they  almost  belonged 
to  the  "  wildcat "  variet}^  A  number  of  partially  drilled  tests  are 
shut  down  temporarily  in  the  field.  A  resuscitated  market  and  more 
stable  conditions  in  the  Republic  will  see  these  tests  drilled  to  com- 
pletion. The  year  closed  with  only  five  strings  of  tools  running  in 
the  field. 

In  the  miscellaneous  column,  the  j^ear  witnesses  the  completion  at 
El  Cerrito  (south  bank  of  the  Panuco  Eiver  across  from  Caracol) 
by  the  Mexican  Fuel  Co.  of  a  small  well  of  34  (Baume)  gravity  oil. 
Dos  Banderas  Oil  Co.  drilled  a  test  on  the  shores  of  the  Laguna 
Pueblo  Vie  jo  (3,480  feet)  with  negligible  results. 

During  the  year,  drilling  commenced  at  the  following  miscellane- 
ous locations:  Tampico-Panuco  Oilfields  (Ltd.),  at  Punta  Arena; 
Smith  Oil  Co.,  at  Periquillo  (Caracol)  ;  La  Corona  Petroleum  Co., 
in  the  Soto  la  Marina  country  (San  Jose  de  las  Ruisas),  two  tests, 
one  of  which  had  a  showing  of  oil  and  gas  at  1,680  feet  in  December; 
at  Lomas  y  Llanos,  one  test  by  American  Fuel  Oil  Co.  Tampico  Oil 
(Ltd.),  Mexican  Gulf  Oil  Co.,  and  Penn-Mex.  Fuel  Oil  Co.  are  also 
drilling  at  Las  Palmas  and  Chila,  respectively,  old  territory.  No 
completions  were  recorded  at  the  locations  in  question  during  the 
year. 
Schedule  of  Operations. 

The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  work  contemplated 
by  producing  companies  in  the  Tampico-Tuxpam  district.  The  no- 
tation "  standing  "  is  used  in  the  table  to  denote  tests  partially  drilled, 
some  of  them  to  cap  rock,  which  are  ordered  shut  down  until  such 
time  as  additional  production  is  required  by  the  owners,  or  until  a 
better  demand  for  oil  is  apparent  or  the  present  uncertain  conditions 
in  Mexico  are  satisfactorily  adjusted. 


Fields. 

Standing. 

Drilling. 

Derricks. 

Loca- 
tions. 

29 
11 
14 
3 

15 

18 

8 

12 
0 

8 
2 

7 

Topila 

0 

5 

3 

Total 

57 

46 

22 

15 

The  Year's  Shipments. 

During  the  year  1914  the  movements  of  Mexican  crude  and  fuel 
oil  from  ports  of  primary  clearance  aggregated  20,674,357  barrels. 
The  term  "  fuel  oil "  is  used  to  denote  shipments  of  prepared  fuel  oil 
exported  by  the  Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Co.  (Ltd.)  from  Tampico,  which 
totaled  378,770  barrels,  and  is  included  in  the  total  movement  from 
ports  of  primary  clearance.  Of  this  movement,  Tampico  loaded 
11,746,371  barrels  and  Tuxpam  8,927,988  barrels.  Inthe  subjoined 
statement  of  shipments  it  will  be  noted  that  the  United  States  re- 
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ceived  the  bulk  of  this  Mexican  crude,  that  country's  imports  aggre- 
gating 15,476,727  barrels,  and  4,510,061  barrels  were  shipped  coast- 
wise Mexican.  Eegarding  the  last-named  shipments,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  bulk  of  this  oil  went  from  Tuxpam  to  the  Mexican  Eagle 
Co.'s  refinery  at  Minatitlan,  in  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  even- 
tually being  distributed  to  consumers  in  Mexico  and  abroad  as  pre- 
pared fuel  oil  and  refined  products  generally.  A  comparatively 
small  quantity  went  to  Vera  Cruz  for  fuel  oil.  The  distribution  of 
oil  by  countries  follows : 

To  the  United  States,  15,476,727;  Mexican  coastwise,  4,510,061;  to 
South  America,  195,138 ;  to  the  European  Continent,  356,205 ;  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  68,780;  to  Panama,  44,448;  to  Cuba,  20,000;  total, 
20,874,357. 
Improvements  Made. 

Despite  revolutionary  troubles  in  the  Republic,  many  substantial 
improvements  were  made  during  the  year  by  oil  companies,  the  value 
of  which  amounted  to  many  thousands  of  dollars.  In  brief,  the 
principal  items  were  as  follows: 

Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Co.  (Ltd.)  completed  an  8-inch  pipe  line  from 
its  Las  Naranjas  field  to  San  Diego,  where  the  line  taps  the  com- 
pany's main  8-inch  line  extending  from  Tanhuijo  to  Tampico.  This 
line  will  permit  transportation  for  the  company's  production  in  the 
Las  Naranjas  field.  The  company  also  relaid  its  main  pipe  line 
from  Bustos  (pumping  station)  to  Tampico  with  8-inch,  a  6-inch 
line  formerly  serving  this  link.  The  company  completed  its  topping 
plant,  necessary  docks,  etc.,  at  Tampico,  the  plant,  with  a  mean 
capacity  of  12,500  barrels  crude  per  day,  commencing  operations 
August  15.  The  company  is  rebuilding  its  pumping  station  at 
Bustos,  the  original  station  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  April  28, 
and  a  pumping  station  at  Las  Naranjas  is  also  nearing  completion. 
The  company's  railroad  from  La  Pena  to  Potrero  was  rock  ballasted 
and  relaid  with  25-pound  steel  rails. 

Penn-Mex.  Fuel  Co.  completed  an  8-inch  oil  line  and  a  4-inch 
water  line  from  its  producing  wells  at  El  Alamo  to  Tuxpam,  a  dis- 
tance of  48  kilometers  (about  30  miles),  and  as  the  year  closed  was 
practically  ready  to  commence  the  shipment  of  oil  from  Tuxpam. 
The  line  is  fully  equipped  with  necessary  pump  stations  (some  sta- 
tions are  temporary  at  this  writing) ,  and  these  loading  lines  at  Tux- 
pam are  ready  to  be  laid.  The  company  also  completed  its  railroad 
from  Zapotal  to  El  Alamo,  a  distance  of  22  kilometers  (about  14 
miles),  the  first-named  being  its  terminus  on  the  Tuxpam  River,  sup- 
plies being  transferred  at  this  point  from  barges  to  the  railroad, 
which  thus  far  has  been  operated  with  mule  power. 

Iluasteca  Petroleum  Co.  completed  the  laying  of  a  second  8-incli 
pipe  line  from  its  main  pipe-line  system  at  Juan  Casiano  to  Cerro 
Azul,  a  distance  of  22  miles,  thus  amply  preparing  for  production  at 
Cerro  Azul  and  points  beyond.  The  company's  railroad  already 
extends  to  Cerro  Azul  and  the  closing  months  of  the  year  found  a 
survey  being  actively  conducted  south  to  the  company's  proposed 
rail  terminus  at  El  Chapapote  Nunez,  on  the  Tuxpam  River.  A  sur- 
vey for  a  7-kilometer  (4.35-mile)  spur  track  to  Pieclra  Labracla  is  also 
included.  The  additional  railway  mileage  contemplated  by  these  sur- 
veys aggregates  30  kilometers  (18.64  miles).    The  company  has  also 
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completed  the  first  unit,  liaving  a  capacity  reckoned  at  10,000  barrels 
of  crude  per  day,  of  a  large  topping  plant  at  its  Tampico  terminus. 

East  Coast  Oil  Co.  completed  the  first  section  of  its  contemplated 
pipe  line  from  Panuco  to  its  ocean  terminus  at  Torres,  5  miles  above 
Tampico  proper,  the  section  in  question  being  8  miles  in  length, 
located  from  its  main  pumping  station  in  the  Panuco  field  at  Ponce, 
a  river  terminal.  The  company  began  shipping  oil  from  its  Panuco 
wells  to  Ponce  via  this  line,  thence  by  barge  to  Torres,  thereby  saving 
a  20-mile  river  haul.  The  line  demonstrated  that  an  8-inch  pipe  line 
can  handle  heavy  Panuco  crude  Avith  proper  pumps,  the  line  working 
at  maximum  capacity  with  oil  heated  at  the  pumps  to  150°  F.,  the 
pressure  at  the  pumps  being  800  pounds. 
Towing  Fleet — Railway  Work — Tankage. 

The  Panuco  River  oil  towing  fleet  was  augmented  during  the  year. 
This  fleet  now  numbers  16  towboats  of  all  classes,  equipped  with 
barges  having  an  aggregate  capacity  of  266,000  barrels,  a  fleet  suf- 
ficient to  move  easily  75,000  barrels  from  Panuco  to  Tampico  per  day 
of  24  hours. 

Work  on  the  Tampico-Panuco  Valley  Eailroad,  a  line  of  railway 
contemplating  the  linking  together  of  Panuco  and  Tampico  via  the 
Topila  field,  progressed  steadily  during  the  year.  The  road  is  being 
constructed  with  English  capital.  Practically  all  right  of  way  has 
been  secured.  The  work  thus  far  has  been  confined  to  roadbed  con- 
struction. 

On  the  first  of  the  present  year  the  steel  tankage  owned  by  oil  com- 
panies in  Mexico  represented  an  aggregate  capacity  of  18,283,000 
barrels,  divided  among  30  companies.  Huasteca  Petroleum  Co.  owns 
over  8,000,000  barrels  of  this  storage,  and  Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Co.  is 
second  on  the  list  with  over  4,000,000  barrels.  The  value  of  this  tank- 
age is  $4,570,750  United  States  currency,  and  when  it  is  recalled  that 
98  per  cent  of  these  tanks  were  purchased  in  the  United  States,  the 
value  of  this  one  unit  of  the  Mexican  oil  industry  to  American  manu- 
facturers is  apparent. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  completed  a  small  topping  plant 
at  Tampico  during  the  year  (estimated  crude  capacity,  4,000  barrels 
per  day),  with  necessary  wharf  equipment,  etc.,  and  this  plant  is 
preparing  to  commence  operations  with  the  advent  of  the  neAV  year. 

Taxes  and  Prices. 

Oil  is  invariably  purchased  in  Mexico  on  private  terms.  It  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  follow  exactly  the  eddies  and  cross  currents  of 
crude-oil  sales.  The  bulk  of  the  oil  exported  during  the  past  year 
was  moved  on  old  contracts,  and  it  is  presumed  that  much  of  the 
Panuco  oil  thus  moving  was  settled  at  a  minimum  of  $0.40  per  bar- 
rel gold,  f.  o.  b.  barges  Panuco.  The  last  six  months  of  the  year  the 
overproduction  in  the  Oklahoma  and  coastal  Texas  fields  of  the 
United  States,  the  surplus  of  oil  in  Mexico,  and  the  curtailment  of 
the  world's  markets  brought  about  by  the  European  war  weiglied 
heavily  against  the  Mexican  producer,  and  but  few  sales  were  re- 
corded. It  has  been  remarked  that  some  Panuco  oil  has  been  pur- 
chased at,  say,  $0.21  or  $0.22  the  barrel,  f.  o.  b.  tanker  Tampico,  oil 
received  direct  from  barges  tliereby  escaping  terminal  charges.  The 
river  transportation  is  $0.08  per  barrel.  If  this  is  correct,  it  prob- 
ably marked  the  low  ebb  of  prices  paid  for  Panuco  crude,  other  sales 
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very  probably  scaling  a  trifle  higher.  The  new  business,  however, 
was  negligible,  considering  the  potential  production  of  the  field  ancl 
the  oil  in  storage,  especially  earthern  storage. 

At  the  beginning  of  1914,  the  Government  tax  on  oil  produced  was 
75  centavos  per  ton,  payable  in  Mexican  currency,  the  exchange  rate 
on  which  varied.  With  the  advent  of  the  Constitutionalists  this  was 
reduced  to  20  centavos  per  ton,  the  tax  put  into  effect  during  the 
regime  of  the  late  President  Francisco  I.  Madero.  This  tax  was 
subsequently  raised  to  60  centavos  per  ton,  payable  in  Mexican  gold, 
or  in  United  States  currency  at  the  rate  of  two  for  one.  Gold  was 
not  available,  hence  producers  paid  the  impost  in  American  cur- 
rency, which  figures  out  $0.0457  per  barrel.  Oil  exported  from  Tani- 
pico  pays  an  additional  impost  for  bar  dues,  which  amounts  in 
American  currency  to  $0.0381  per  barrel.  Oil  exported  at  Tuxpam 
escapes  the  bar-dues  tax. 

Tampico  as  a  Port. 

Tampico  lies  on  the  Panuco  River  7  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
At  the  mouth'  of  the  river  two  stone  jetties  extend  about  500  yards 
out  into  the  Gulf.  At  the  present  time  there  is  21  feet  of  water  at  the 
entrance  to  the  jetties,  but  once  through  the  jetties  there  is  a  channel 
of  32  feet  which  has  been  dredged  during  the  past  year.  The  Govern- 
ment has  let  a  contract  to  the  United  Dredging  Co.  of  California,  an 
American  company,  to  dredge  the  river  from  the  jetties  to  a  point 
about  a  half  mile  above  the  customhouse,  a  distance  of  5  miles.  The 
channel  is  to  be  100  meters  (328.08  feet)  wide  and  32  feet  deep.  This 
work  is  about  one-fourth  completed,  and  a  32-foot  channel  extends 
from  the  river  end  of  the  jetties  to  the  docks  of  the  Huasteca  Petro- 
leum Co.  As  the  Government  could  not  continue  making  payments 
to  the  dredging  company,  the  company  was  compelled  to  suspend 
operations.  It  is  now  estimated  that  with  one  month's  dredging 
through  the  jetties  and  on  the  bar  at  the  entrance  to  the  jetties,  a  32- 
foot  channel  could  be  obtained,  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
steamers  drawing  this  amount  of  water  to  proceed  as  far  up  the 
Panuco  River  as  the  Huasteca  docks.  The  other  companies  that 
would  derive  benefit  from  this  channel  are  as  follows :  Cia.  Mexicana 
de  Petroleo  "El  Aguila  "  S.  A.  (British),  Pierce  Oil  Corporation 
(American),  Royal  Dutch  Shell  Co.  (British  and  Dutch),  Interocean 
Transportation  Co.  (American),  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey 
(American). 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  oil  companies,  the  railroad  piers  at 
Dona  Cecelia  and  Talleres,  where  all  the  coal  steamers  dock,  would 
derive  the  same  benefit.  This  work  through  the  jetties  will  be  the 
first  dredging  done  after  the  conditions  become  settled. 

The  fiscal"  wharf   and  the  customhouse   in   Tampico   were   com- 
pleted about  five  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000.     They  are  con- 
structed of  brick  and  reinforced  concrete.    The  fiscal  wharf  has  seven 
berths  and  can  accommodate  as  many  large  ocean  liners. 
Communication  with  Interior — Steamship  Lines. 

Tampico  is  centrally  located  as  regards  communication  with  the 
interior  of  Mexico  and  also  with  the  United  States.  At  the  present 
time  the  construction  work  on  the  Tampico-Mexico  City  Railroad^ 
a  new  road  being  constructed  by  the  National  Lines — is  well  under 
way.    A  large  steel  suspension  drawbridge  over  the  Panuco  River 
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at  Tamos  is  already  more  than  two-thirds  completed.  When  this 
road  is  completed  there  will  be  a  12-hour  service  between  Tampico 
and  IMexico  City.  As  Tampico  is  nearer  the  United  States,  all  of  the 
freight  that  now  goes  to  Vera  Cruz  will  naturally  fall  to  Tampico, 
as  it  will  be  a  shorter  haul. 

The  preliminary  survey  has  also  been  made  for  another  short  line 
to  Matamoros.  This  proposed  line  wdll  foUovv^  the  main  line  to 
Monterey  as  far  as  Gonzalez  and  then  switch  off  to  Matamoros. 
This  line  will  run  through  Sota  la  Marina  and  San  Fernando,  open- 
ing up  large  tracts  of  rich  agricultural  and  oil  lands.  A  number  of 
oil  wells  are  now  being  drilled  near  Sota  la  ]\larina  by  the  Dutch 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  and  if  they  are  successful  in  striking  oil  pipe  lines 
will  undoubtedly  be  built  to  Tampico,  increasing  the  traffic  through 
the  port. 

Tampico  is  visited  by  the  following  steamship  lines : 

New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamsliip  Co American. 

Tlie  Wolvin  Line Do* 

Hamburg-American  Line , German, 

Ocean   Steamship   Co Do. 

Leyland  Line British. 

Harrison  Line Do. 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co Do. 

The  Munsou  Line American. 

The  American  Smelters  Steamship  Co Do. 

The  West  India  Steamships  Co Norwegian. 

The  Holland-American  Line Dutch. 

The  Atlantic  &  Mexican  Gulf  Steamship  Co American. 

Hasler  &  Leitch  Steamship  Co Do. 

La  Cia.  Mexicana  de  Navigacion Mexican. 

Huasteca  Petroleum  Co.   (oil) American. 

Pierce  Transportation  Co.   (oil) Do. 

Freeport  Mexican  Oil  Corporation   (oil) Do. 

Interocean  Transportation  Co.    (oil) ^ Do. 

Talvez  Petroleum  Co.   (oil) Do. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  .Jersey  (oil) Do. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York  (oil) Do. 

Transcontinental  Petroleum  Co.   (oil) Do. 

Royal  Dutch  Shell  Petroleum  Co.  (oil) Do. 

Tampico  is  very  well  located  as  regards  inland  waterways.  The 
Panuco  and  Tamesi  Bivers  that  flow  through  Tampico  are  navigable 
for  boats  drawing  10  feet  for  a  distance  of  over  60  miles  and  for 
canoes  drawling  1^  feet  for  a  distance  of  200  miles.  Great  quantities 
of  coffee,  hides,  skins,  honey,  and  miscellaneous  other  articles  are 
brought  from  distant  interior  points  to  Tampico  in  canoes.  These 
canoes  are  sometimes  over  two  weeks  in  transit  from  interior  points 
to  Tampico. 
Transportation  on  Panuco  River. 

With  15  towboats  now  in  commission  and  a  fleet  of  56  barges,  oil 
transportation  companies  engaged  in  towing  oil  on  the  Panuco  Elver 
from  the  Panuco  and  Topila  oil  fields  are  in  a  position  to  care  easily 
for  almost  any  movement  of  oil  from  the  fields  in  question  to  ship 
terminals  at  Tampico.  This  entire  equipment,  with  the  exception  of 
two  small  towboats  constructed  here,  was  purchased  in  the  United 
States,  shipyards  from  Louisiana  to  Pittsburgh  and  New  York  shar- 
ing in  this  business.  The  value  of  this  fleet  is  reckoned  at  $890,000 
United  States  currency.  These  figures  do  not  take  into  account  tugs, 
stern-wheelers,  and  barges  used  for  towing  supplies,  etc.,  owned  by, 
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oil  companies  operating  in  the  southern  fields  and  using  Lake 
Tamiahua  and  Tuxpam,  but  refer  only  to  the  fl.eet  engaged  in  towing 
oil  on  the  Panuco  River  from  the  fields  in  juxtaposition  to  that 
stream. 

Reduced  to  a  table,  the  oil-towing  fleet  resolves  itself  into  the 
following : 

Towboats,  all  clas.se.s ^ 15 

Aggregate  horsepower G,  125 

Number  of  barges 58 

Aggregate  capacity  of  barges  (barrels) 2GG,  000 

Of  the  towboats  listed  above,  six  are  tugs.  The  remaining  nine 
are  stern-wheel  towboats,  in  the  main  of  the  Ohio-Mississippi  River 
type,  generally  considered  to  be  the  finest  towboats  on  inland  waters 
that  the  w^orld  has  ever  known,  and  while  some  of  these  towboats  are 
small  when  compared  to  the  famous  coal  towboats  of  the  two  rivers 
mentioned,  at  least  five  of  the  nine  vrere  secured  from  the  coal-towing 
fleets  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  to  the  initiated  this  statement 
is  sufficient  guarantee  of  theiv  capacity  for  heavy  service.  With  this 
fleet  it  should  be  a  matter  of  ease  to  move  an  average  of  75,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day  from  Panuco  to  Tampico.  The  freight  quotations 
on  oil  from  Panuco  to  Tampico  are  quoted  at  this  writing  at  $0.08 
per  barrel  United  States  currency. 
Nationality  of  Vessels  at  Port  of  Tampico. 

The  amount  of  tonnage  that  entered  and  cleared  from  Tampico 
during  the  calendar  3'ear  1914,  with  nationality,  is  as  follows : 


Entered. 


British 

American . . 

German 

Norwegian . 

Belgian 

Cuban 

French 

Dutch 

Danish 

Total 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


192 
262 
50 
89 
68 
15 
5 
5 
1 


687 


Net 
tonnage. 


504, 
392, 
144, 
114, 
93, 
30, 
22, 
17, 
1, 


1,321,720 


Cleared. 


British 

American. . 

German 

Norwegian . 

Belgian 

Cuban 

French 

Dutch 

Danish 

Total 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


193 
256 
47 
92 
62 
13 
5 
4 
1 


673 


Not 
toimage. 


498,810 
381,466 
137,415 
116,398 
86, 799 
28, 185 
22.359 
16;  360 
1,620 


1,289,412 


CIUDAD   PORFIRIO   DIAZ. 

By  A^iee  Consul  Williaiii  P.  Bloelier,  February  17. 

Throughout  the  year  1914  there  was  as  in  1913  a  general  depres- 
sion, almost  a  paralysis,  of  business  in  this  consular  district.    Prac- 
tically all  vocations  v,'ere  affected  by  the  revolution. 
Increase  in  Exports  to  United  States — Controlling  Influences. 

The  marked  increase  in  exports  to  the  United  States  is  the  result 
of  the  fact  that  the  owners  of  live  stock  and  agricultural  product's 
in  general  are  exporting  and  selling  their  farm  and  ranch  products 
in  the  United  States  for  United  States  currency,  which  has  a  stable 
value,  and  as  far  as  possible  are  depositing  the  proceeds  in  American 
banks  until  there  is  again  an  era  of  peace  and  security  in  Mexico. 
8S3G0°— 15 3 
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Unreliable  and  spasmodic  railway  service  with  tlie  interior  mar- 
kets of  Mexico  is  also  an  important  factor  in  increasing  American 
export  trade  from  this  district,  as  the  sellers  prefer  a  nearer  market 
and  greater  security,  all  shipments  into  the  interior  being  in  danger 
of  confiscation. 

Because  of  the  fear  of  seizure,  all  raw  material,  such  as  beef,  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  hides,  rubber,  and  other  salable  commodities  which  have 
heretofore  been  manufactured  and  consumed  hi  Mexico,  and  have 
given  employment  to  many  workmen,  are  now  being  exported  to  the 
United  States. 

Production  and  Exportation  of  Corn. 

Notwithstanding  the  existing  conditions,  corn  raising  was  contem- 
plated on  a  large  scale  and  corn  Avas  produced  in  abundance  in  the 
municipalities  of  Muzquiz,  Allende,  and  San  Carlos,  sufficient  to 
supply  the  local  markets,  with  a  liberal  surplus  for  exportation.  This 
surplus  would  have  been  shipped  to  the  interior  had  there  been  rail 
communication  and  guaranties  of  safety.  During  the  year  1914 
317,593  bushels  of  corn,  valued  at  aboitt  $0.73  per  bushel,  or  a  total 
of  $228,727,  passed  through  this  port.  In  the  year  1913,  21.8,887 
bushels  were  exported  at  about  $0.70  per  bushel,  amounting  to  $167,- 
398  United  States  currency.  The  year  1914,  therefore,  exceeds  that 
of  1913  by  98,700  bushels,  valued  at  $101,329  United  States  currency, 
and  had  there  been  no  obstacles  there  would  have  been  double  this 
amount  raised. 
Cattle — Goats  and  Slieep. 

The  stock  raisers  did  not  produce  as  many  cattle  in  1914  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  and  there  Avas  a  decrease  in  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  shortage.  In  the  year  1914,  83,934  head  of 
cattle,  A'alued  at  $1,399,918  United  States  currency,  Avere  exported  to 
the  United  States,  and  during  the  year  1913,  117,734  head,  valued  at 
$1,533,602,  Avere  exported,  a  decrease  of  28,800  head,  valued  at  $133,- 
684  United  States  currenc}^  The  large  decrease  in  the  exportation 
of  cattle  from  this  district,  in  Avhich  cattle  raising  is  one  of  the  chief 
enterprises,  shows  that  ranchmen  have  held  aloof  from  restocking 
their  ranches. 

There  Avas  also  a  large  increase  in  the  exportation  of  goats  and 
sheep  from  this  consular  district  during  1914.  Goats  to  the  number 
of  89,700  head,  valued  at  $98,170,  were  exported  to  the  United  States 
in  that  year,  and  12,693  head,  valued  at  $27,896,  during  1913,  the 
increase  being  77,107  head,  valued  at  $130,613.  Sheep  to  the  number 
of  48,116  head,  valued  at  $103,259,  Avere  exported  during  1913,  and 
91,237  head,  valued  at  $212,263,  in  1914,  an  increase  of  43,121  head, 
valued  at  $109,004. 
Cessation  of  Cotton-Milling  Industry  in  Torreon — Effect  on  Exports. 

The  notable  increase  in  cotton  exports  of  4,004,327  pounds  over  the 
figures  for  1913  is  due  to  the  entire  cessation  of  the  cotton-milling 
industry  in  Torreon,  Durango,  and  other  interior  toAvns  and  the 
necessity  of  cotton  planters  to  find  a  market  for  tlieir  produce  in  the 
United  States.  While  the  greater  part  of  this  cotton  was  grown  in 
the  famous  cotton-growing  district  of  Laguna,  near  Torreon,  a  cer- 
tain part  of  it  was  from  this  immediate  vicinity,  Avhere  in  times  of 
peace  cotton  is  a  hig'hl}^  profitable  crop. 
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Some  Notable  Increases  in  Exports — Detailed  Statistics. 

In  hide's  and  skms  of  all  classes  an  increase  of  exports  of  about 
100  per  cent,  from  $153,597  United  States  currency  in  1913  to  $308,317 
for  1914,  can  be  ascribed  to  the  causes  before  stated. 

Exports  of  ixtle  amounted  to  1,421  tons,  -with  a  value  of  $132^202 
United  States  currency  for  1914,  as  compared  v>  ith  545  tons,  valued 
at  $19,615,  for  1913,  an  increase  of  $112,587. 

Pecan  nuts,  which  ordinarily  have  a  large  domestic  sale,  have  been 
exported  to  the  amount  of  922,442  pounds,  of  a  value  of  $55,362, 
as  against  378,352  pounds,  valued  at  $24,658,  in  1913. 

Crude  guayule  rubber  shows  a  decrease  in  amount  exported  of 
48,487  pounds,  and  in  value  of  $72,428,  as  compared  with  1913, 
there  being  174,189  pounds  in  1914,  valued  at  $57,918,  as  against 
221,676  pounds,  of  value  of  $130,346,  for  1913. 

The  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1914  have  been  60.3  per  cent  heavier  than  during  1913,  1914 
showing  $3,960,220  United  States  currency  as  compared  with 
$12,426^317  in  1913.  The  heavy  increase  of  the  exports  is  attributed 
to  the  unsettled  conditions  existing  throughout  Mexico. 

The  value  of  the  articles  exported  by  this  district  to  the  United 
States  during  the  past  two  years  has  been : 


Articles. 


Animals: 

Cattle 

Deer 

Gcats 

Horses 

.   Hogs 

Jacks 

Mules 

Sheep 

Beans 

Bones 

Bran,  wheat 

Beeswax 

Calamine 

Chili  pepper 

Corn 

Cotton 

Cotton  seed 

Collee 

Coal 

Contractor's  outfit. 

firapes 

Hay 

Horns 


SI, 533, 602 


27,896 

9, 685 

190 


24,  678 

103, 259 

1,198 

394 

2,301 


14,515 

1,105 

167,398 

78,434 

2,006 

28,777 

195 


446 

IS 


1914 


$1,399,918 

98, 170 

CO,  489 

1,170 

251 

74,363 

212, 263 

8, 554 

3,012 

6,649 

1,578 

20, 153 

1.017 

228, 728 

796, 361 

19, 405 

19, 9.35 

2,099 

2, 424 

636 

.534 

1,909 


Articles. 


Hair,  horse 

Household  goods . 
Hides  and  skins.. 

Ixtle 

Lead,  bullion 

Lard 

Lumber 

Liquors 

Pecans 

Pianos 

Piloncillo 

R  ubber 

Sugar 

Silver,  bullion 

Sulphiu' 

Shawls 

Tm-pentine 

Wax,  vegetable.. 

Wood 

V/ool 

Wagons 

Miscellaneous 


Total 2,426,706 


1913 


$9, 472 
22, 945 
164,597 
19,615 
10,371 


17,422 
'24,"  658 ' 


130,346 
U 


502 
14,687 

738 
15,078 


S6, 847 

4,835 

308, 319 

132,202 

18,547 

4,435 

1,186 

4,501 

55, 362 

3,943 

1,130 

57,918 

693 

518 

503 

789 

5,770 

5,167 

706 

90.736 

550 

2,650 


3, 666, 938 


Returned  American  goods  amounted  in  1913  to  $19,745,  and  in 
1914  to  $34,781. 

striking  Decrease  in  Imports  from  United  States. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  into  Mexico  have  decreased,  the 
import  sheets  for  1914  showing  but  $251,188,  as  against  $935,574  for 
1913,  a  shrinkage  of  $684,386. 

This  balance  of  trade  against  the  United  States  is  due  to  the  condi- 
tions in  Mexico  during  the  past  four  years,  which  are  still  causing 
increasing  stringency  and  distress  in  financial  matters. 
Forms  of  Currency — Depreciation  and  Varying  Value— Exchange. 

Metallic  currency  has  disappeared  from  circulation;  bank  bills 
that  formerly  circulated  on  par  v/ith  the  gold  or  silver  coin  have  de- 
l^reciated  60  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  in  value;  even  Mexican  silver 
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dollars  having  formerly  a  stable  exchange  value  of  $0.48  to  $0.49  in 
United  States  currency  are  now  selling  at  onl}^  $0.33  to  $0.38  when 
(as  seldom  occurs)  they  are  offered  for  sale. 

The  mone,v  here  in  current  use  is  the  paper  currency  issued  by  the 
Carranza  political  faction,  which  at  present  has  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  this  district.  Its  value  is  constantly  varying,  averaging, 
however,  about  $0.12  to  $0.13  on  the  dollar  in  United  States  currency. 

The  necessarily  high  price  of  exchange  on  the  United  States,  com- 
bined with  the  insecurity  of  property  interests,  discourage  all  busi- 
ness enterprise,  and  the  only  importations  from  the  United  States 
are  of  those  articles  that  are  absolutely  indisi)ensable. 

Industrial  Conditions — Unemployment. 

All  manufacturing  industrial  enterprises  are  at  a  standstill;  flour 
mills,  cotton  factories,  and  like  establishments  are  either  in  ruins, 
burned  or  destroyed  by  the  warring  factions,  or  else  are  closed  down 
for  lack  of  raw  material  or  from  inabilit}^  to  x^ay  the  taxes  imposed 
on  them. 

The  confiscation  of  the  coal  mines  and  the  stoppage  of  work  in 
them,  as  well  as  the  serious  disturbance  of  railroad  traffic,  often 
accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  the  roadbed  as  control  of  the 
lines  passed  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  combatants,  has  thrown  out 
of  employment  an  army  of  laborers,  whose  needs  when  at  work  were 
supplied  to  a  large  extent  l^y  merchandise  imported  from  the  United 
States,  which  went  to  swell  the  volume  of  our  exports  but  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Export  Duties  and  Their  Effect. 

On  October  19,  1914,  Gen.  Carranza,  in  his  character  as  provisional 
President  de  facto,  issued  a  decree  fixing  the  following  export  duties : 

Zacaton  root,  $6  per  1,000  kilos  (2.204.6  pounds),  gross;  ixtle,  $0.01 
per  kilo  (2.2046  pounds),  net;  guayule  plant,  natural  state  or  ground, 
$15  per  1,000  kilos,  gross;  vanilla  bean,  $2  per  kilo,  net;  corn,  $0.02 
per  kilo,  gross;  beans,  $0.03  per  kilo,  gross;  ric^,  $0,03  per  kilo,  gross; 
garbanzo,  $0.02  per  kilo,  gross;  hulled,  $3.25  per  100  kilos  (220.46 
pounds),  net;  unhulled,  $0.03  per  kilo,  net;  tomatoes,  fresh,  $0.02  per 
kilo,  gross;  sugar,  $0.03  per  kilo,  gross;  molasses,  $0.02  per  kilo, 
gross;  alcohol,  brandy,  tequila,  and  other  intoxicating  drinks,  $0.05 
per  liter  (1.05068  quarts)  ;  alfalfa,  green,  $2.50  per  1,000  kilos,  gross; 
dry,  $7.50  per  1,000  kilos,  gross;  untanned  hides  and  skins,  deer  ancl 
goats,  $0.12  per  kilo,  gross;  beef  or  others,  $0.08  per  kilo,  gross;  wool 
of  all  kinds,  $0.08  per  kilo,  gross;  horses,  $20  per  head;  cattle,  male 
calves,  $8  per  head;  yearlings,  $12  per  head;  2-year-olds,  $16  per 
head;  bulls  and  beeves,  3  years  old  and  over,  $20  per  head;  females  of 
all  ages,  $20  per  head;  mules,  $20  per  head;  donkeys,  $1  per  head; 
goats  and  sheep,  $2  per  head ;  swine,  $0.03  per  kilo. 

These  duties  must  be  paid  in  Mexican  gold  coin,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  decree,  but  as  this  is  practically  nonexistent  United 
States  currency  or  gold  coin  of  other  foreign  countries  that  has  a 
stable  value  is  readily  accepted  by  the  Mexican  customhouse  au- 
thorities in  place  of  it. 

While  these  imposts  in  some  cases  are  almost  prohibitory  and  in 
times  of  normal  business  conditions  would  tend  to  cause  a  stoppage 
of  exports,  there  has  in  fact  been  no  such  result;  on  the  contrary, 
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cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  continue  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States 
in  quantities  that,  although  this  is  principally  a  grazing  country, 
threaten  to  cause  a  meat  famine  in  this  district  in  the  near  future. 

The  difference  in  trade  should  not  be  called  a  loss,  because  the  pur- 
chasing po^Yer  of  the  merchants  in  this  district  was  limited  and,  in 
addition,  six  months  of  the  year  are  not  shown,  because  the  records 
of  the  imports  were  destroyed  and  the  consulate  was  therefore  un- 
able to  obtain  the  amount  of  imports  for  that  time. 

Statistics  of  Imports. 

Below  is  a  carefully  compiled  statement  showing  the  value  in 
United  States  currency  of  articles  imported : 


Ariifles. 


Animals 

Boots  and  shoes 

Benzine 

Coflee 

Cordage  and  rope 

Candles 

Cloth,  cotton 

Coal 

Cotton  goods,  manufactured 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Flour 

Gasoline 

Hats  and  caps 

Iron,  manufactured 

Leather,  manufactured 

Lard 

Lumber 

Lime 

Liq  uors , 

Machuiery , 

Matches , 


Value. 


Articles. 


Nails  and  tacks 

on,  lubricating 

Paper 

Package  goods 

Rice 

Soap 

Stoves 

Spices 

Sacks,  paper 

Salt 

Salt,  table 

Socks  and  stockings 

Sugar 

Stationery 

Tobacco 

Veliicles  and  accessories 

Wire 

Zinc  articles 

All  others 

Total 


Value. 


$455 

1,493 

1,011 

471 

4,726 

34, 477 

491 

1,264 

919 

3,421 

2,532 

675 

21,055 

2,311 

14,931 

3,505 

1,030 

605 

9,127 


251, 188 


Banking  Facilities. 

At  present  there  are  no  banking  facilities  in  this  district,  although 
formerly  El  Banco  Nacional  de  Mexico,  El  Banco  de  Nueva  Leon, 
El  Banco  de  Coahuila,  as  well  as  some  others,  maintained  branches 
and  did  a  general  banking  business  in  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz.  All  of 
these  establishments  have  closed  their  doors,  owing  to  the  universal 
insecurity  and  consequent  shrinkage  of  monetary  operations  on  even 
a  reasonably  safe  basis,  and  all  banking  operations  are  now  handled 
through  the  American  banks  in  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  where  a  brisk  and  profitable  exchange  business  is  carried  on 
in  the  Constitutional  currency,  the  only  circulating  medium  in  pres- 
ent use  here,  as  all  silver  and  gold  coin  has  disappeared  entirely, 
being  either  hoarded  in  the  hope  of  better  times  or  spent  in  paying 
outstanding  foreign  accounts. 
Sanitary  Improvement  in  City  Markets. 

Probably  from  lack  of  funds  no  municipal  improvements  have 
been  made  nor  contemplated  in  this  district,  so  far  as  is  known,  be- 
yond some  slight  improvements  in  the  city  streets  and  a  marked  sani- 
tary improvement  in  the  care  of  the  city  markets,  where,  taking 
apparently  the  work  of  the  sanitary  department  of  the  American 
forces  that  occupied  Vera  Cruz  as  an  example,  the  local  authorities 
have  insisted  on  having  the  meat  shops  and  other  stands  provided 
with  wire  screens  against  flies,  and  on  a  much  higher  general  standard 
of  cleanliness. 
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MONTEREY. 

By  Consnl  General  Philip  C.  Hanna,  Mareh  IG. 

During  the  year  1914  the  three  industries — smelting,  mining,  and 
agriculture — upon  which  the  prosperity  of  this  consular  district 
depends,  were  barely  exploited.  The  smelters  in  Monterey  treated 
but  23  per  cent  of  the  amount  smelted  in  1912,  during  which  year 
they  were  operated  full  time.  The  lead  smelter  of  the  Mazapil  Cop- 
per Co.,  in  Saltillo,  worked  only  during  the  month  of  January,  while 
the  copper  furnaces  at  Concepcion  del  Oro  were  idle  during  the  whole 
year.  While  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  fuel  and  ores  has  been  the 
main  cause  for  the  great  decrease  in  ores  treated,  shortage  of  un- 
skilled labor  has  also  added  to  the  difficulty  of  operation. 

The  value  of  bullion  exported  from  Monterey  in  1914  was  only  18 
per  cent  of  that  exported  in  1912.  The  mines  in  the  district  pro- 
duced not  over  8  per  cent  of  their  normal  output,  as  a  result  of 
disordered  conditions,  lack  of  labor,  and  shortage  of  supplies,  espe- 
cially of  explosives  and  fuel. 
Decrease  in  Acreage  of  Land  Cultivated. 

In  the  very  productive  region  south  of  Monterey  only  one- fourth 
of  the  land,  as  compared  with  1912,  Avas  cultivated,  while  in  the  coun- 
try between  Monterey  and  the  frontier  the  relative  acreage  was  even 
less.  This  decrease  in  planting  was  due  to  the  scarcity  of  labor,  lack 
of  work  animals,  and  similar  factors. 

Some  ranches  were  portioned  off  and  given  to  the  laborers  to 
work,  but  in  no  case  was  this  successful.  This  attempt  to  solve  the 
agrarian  problem  according  to  the  "Plan  of  Ayala"  proved  dis- 
couraging. As  the  conditions  which  were  responsible  for  last  year's 
crop  shortage  have  not  improved,  there  will  probably  be  less  land 
cultivated  in  1915  than  in  1914. 
Scarcity  of  Food — Advancing  Prices — Problem  of  the  Poor. 

The  scarcity  of  food  was  keenly  felt  by  people  of  the  lower  and 
even  the  middle  classes,  es])ecially  as  the  prices  of  corn  and  beans, 
the  two  most  necessary  articles,  advanced  from  200  to  400  per  cent. 
This  woriied  a  tremendous  hardship  on  the  poor,  who,  through  lack 
of  employment,  found  it  very  difficult  to  provide  themselves  with 
food  before  the  advance  in  prices. 

Every  article  of  food  has  advanced  in  price  from  300  to  500  per 
cent  in  the  money  now  circulating  in  this  district,  although  on  a  gold 
basis  none  have  increased,  and  many  are  considerably  cheaper  than 
they  were  when  the  exchange  was  200.  Only  a  negligible  number 
of  the  people  are  paid  on  a  gold  l^asis,  and  practically  every  ])erson 
living  in  this  district  finds  himself  facing  the  problem  of  living  on 
an  income  which  has,  at  the  best,  but  one-fifth  of  its  former  pur- 
chasing power. 

Metallic  currency  disappeared  from  circulation  immediately  upon 
the  emission  of  the  first  scrip  by  the  militarj^  authorities,  which 
occurred  on  the  6th  of  January. 

Exchange — Expedients  Attempted  by  Merchants. 

New  York  exchange  was  quoted  at  285  on  January  2,  1914,  and 
w^as  not  appreciably  influenced  by  the  flood  of  scrip  until  April  1, 
when  it  abruptly  advanced  to  323.    Bank  bills  and  scrip  had  the  same 
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purchasing  power  until  late  in  January,  Vviien  the  bills  commanded 
a  premium  of  5  per  cent,  which  has  gradually  risen,  until  to-day  they 
are  worth  50  per  cent  more  than  scrip.  On  January  2,  1915,  the  rate 
for  New  York  exchange  had  risen  to  740  and  on  February  1  to  1,000. 

Merchants  tried  to  protect  themfelves  by  advancing  their  prices 
Avhenever  tliere  was  a  marked  drop  in  the  value  of  scrip,  but  the 
changes  in  the  worth  of  the  money  became  so  frequent  that  before 
the  close  of  the  year  practically  every  business  house  of  importance 
had  changed  its  prices  to  gold  and  sold  either  for  gold  or  for  scrip 
at  the  prevailing  rate  of  exchange. 

The  very  few  wdio  have  an  income  in  gold  find  their  expenses  less 
than  ever  before.  Eents  and  servant  hire  remain  the  same,  v^diile- 
public  conveniences,  such  as  electric  light,  gas,  telephone,  water,  and 
street-car  service,  wdiose  tariffs  are  fixed  by  the  concessions  under 
which  they  operate,  have  not  advanced,  nor  has  there  been  any  in- 
crease in  telegraph  tolls  or  freight  or  passenger  rates. 

Passenger  fares  for  first-class  accommodations,  which  corresponcl 
closely  to  similar  service  in  the  United  States,  are  based  on  a  rate  of 
4  cents  per  kilometer,  which  is  at  present  equal  to  64  cents  gold  per 
100  miles. 
Issues  of  Scrip  Extensively  Counterfeited. 

It  is  believed  that  the  different  issues  of  scrip,  in  which  term  are 
comprehended  all  issues  of  provisional  paper  money  other  than  bank 
bills,  amount  to  not  less  than  $800,000,000;  and,  as  the  designs  on 
the  bills  are  not  intricate,  many  of  the  issues  have  been  successfully 
and  extensively  imitated.  Of  one  lot  of  $3,000,  brought  to  Monterey 
from  Matamoros  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  $2,705  was  declared 
counterfeit. 

It  is  proposed  eventually  to  retire  the  money  issued  by  the  differ- 
ent revolutionary  parties  by  obtaining  a  foreign  loan,  and  as  the 
redemption  will  probably  be  effected  on  a  basis  of  not  less  than  10 
for  1,  the  debt  seems  less  stupendous. 
Year  Characterized  by  Losses  and  Limitation  of  Activity. 

The  year  1914  was  one  of  destruction.  Not  one  new  building  was 
erected  in  Monterey,  while  many  were  demolished.  Eailroad  build- 
ing was  confined  to  replacing  track  and  bridges  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed. There  were  no  public  improvements,  nor  were  any  dams 
or  irrigating  systems  constructed.  Up  to  March  1,  1914,  the  Na- 
tional Lines  of  Mexico  had  lost  4,000  freight  cars.  No  data  as  to 
their  losses  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  are  available. 

While  business  conditions  for  the  year  Avere  extremely  unfavorable, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  not  one  commercial  house  of  importance  failed, 
and  the  only  firm  which  closed  on  account  of  poor  sales  reopened 
after  three  months'  suspension. 

The  general  trade  depression  is  reflected  in  the  volume  of  business 
done  by  an  important  machinery  and  mining  supply  house,  whose 
sales  in  1914  were  but  11  per  cent  of  the  sales  for  1912.  Taking  1908 
as  a  representative  year,  the  sales  of  this  concern  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 1908,  100  per  cent;  1909,  94  per  cent;  1910,  92  per  cent;  1911, 
80  per  cent;  1912,  86  per  cent;  1913,  30  per  cent;  1914,  8.5  per  cent. 

In  1912  the  two  smelters,  steelworks,  glass  factory,  nail  works,  and 
railroad  repair  shops  had  a  daily  pay  roll  of  at  least  $7,500  gold. 
To-day  it  is  less  than  5  per  cent  of  that  amount. 
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The  exports  from  this  district  of  the  most  important  products— 
comprising  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  total — for  the  past  three 
years  are  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Bullion 

§10,305,691 
191,916 
667, 254 
322,569 
13S,333 

S5, 210, 835 

in,6is 

666,803 
267,583 
126,644 

$1,846,143 
68,337 
194, 523 

Ore 

Hides 

Guayule  extract 

209  064 

Ixtle • 

232, 627 

Total '. 

11,625,763 

6, 3S3, 483 

2, 550, 694 

ENSENADA. 

By  Consul  Clautle  E.  Gujant,  February  27. 

The  Territory  of  Lower  California  is  divided  into  two  parts — the 
southern  district,  extending  from  the  twenty-eighth  parallel  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  northern  district,  lying  be- 
tween the  American  border  and  the  twentj^-eighth  parallel.  The 
twenty-eighth  parallel  divides  the  peninsula  into  two  practically 
equal  sections.  The  two  districts  are  extremely  different  in  almost 
every  particular.  The  northern  district  bears  strong  resemblance  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  California  as  it  was  50  years  ago, 
before  the  days  of  large  irrigation  projects  and  intensive  cultiva- 
tion. It  has  practically  the  same  climate,  the  same  large  areas  of 
tillable  land  only  awaiting  irrigation,  timberlancls  in  the  mountains, 
large  grazing  tracts,  and  the  same  mineralogy.  Toward  the  lower 
end  of  the  district,  however,  the  mountains  become  more  rugged, 
streams  disappear,  the  mesas  and  rolling  lands  become  deserts  cov- 
ered with  many  and  wonderful  varieties  of  cacti,  and  human  habi- 
tations are  found  only  in  the  few  small  valleys  having  a  constant 
water  supply  from  the  sierras. 

So  commences  the  southern  district,  and  in  general  the  character 
of  all  that  district  is  the  same,  although  the  mountains  become 
smaller  and  its  monotonous  aridity  is  relieved  by  a  few  beautiful, 
fertile  valle3^s  which  are  veritable  garden  sjDots.  These  valleys  or 
cultivated  areas  are  the  places  where  are  found  the  old  missions 
established  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  con- 
tinued by  the  Dominicans  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Indeed,  it  is  a  corollary  that  Avherever  an  old  mission  is  lo- 
cated water  will  be  found  hard  by.  The  principal  cultivated  areas 
of  the  southern  district  are  La  Paz,  the  capital,  San  Jose  del  Cabo, 
at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  valleys  of 
Mulege,  Comondu,  Purisima,  and  San  Ignacio.  These  localities  are 
much  more  thickly  settled  and  more  intensively  cultivated  than  the 
developed  areas  of  the  northern  district,  and  the  southern  district 
as  a  whole  has  approximately  three  times  the  population  of  the 
northern. 

Population  of  Lower  California — Industries — Present  Condition. 

There  are  no  actual  figures  as  to  the  present  population  of  the 
peninsula,  but  from  all  available  data  it  can  not  be  more  than 
25,000 — 7,500  for  the  northern  district  and  17,500  for  the  southern. 
The  only  vital  statistics  available  show  80  births  and  132  deaths  in 
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the  northern  district  during  the  past  year.  This,  taken  with  the 
fact  that  many  people  have  left  Lower  California  on  account  of  the 
revolution,  shows  conclusively  that  the  total  population  is  decreasing. 

In  the  south  the  principal  industries  are  mining,  pearl  fishing, 
and  the  cultivation  of  tropical  fruits;  in  the  north  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat,  cattle  ranching,  and  mining  are  the  most  important 
activities. 

During  the  past  year  the  general  depression  has  been  steadily 
increasing.  The  entire  peninsula  of  Lower  California  has  been  retro- 
grading both  commercially  and  industrially  since  1910,  and  during 
the  year  of  1914  there  has  been  no  line  of  human  activity  which  has 
not  been  directly  affected  by  the  Mexican  revolution. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures. 

Commerce  in  all  lines  has  dwindled  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 
Imports  consist  altogether  of  the  bare  necessities  of  life  and  exports 
have  been  restricted  to  those  lines  naturally  least  affected  by  the  dis- 
turbed conditions.  The  principal  factors  affecting  commercial  con- 
ditions have  been  not  only  the  general  stagnation  of  the  country,  but 
also  the  tribute  levied  by  temporary  political  leaders  on  all  outgoing 
and  incoming  merchandise  and  the  ruinous  rates  of  exchange  with 
American  gold,  the  medium  upon  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  all 
international  commerce  on  the  peninsula  is  based. 

Lower  California  is  without  factories  of  any  kind,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  small  plants  catering  to  local  markets,  but  even 
these  during  the  past  year  have  suffered  severely.  Ensenada  has  a 
small  tannery,  a  flour  mill,  and  a  candy-making  and  fruit-canning 
establishment.  Formerly  that  product  of  these  small  factories  not 
used  locally  was  shipped  to  Mazatlan  and  jGruaymas,  but  almost  noth- 
ing was  shipped  during  1914  and  they  have  practically  ceased  opera- 
tions. So  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  tannery  and  other  small  factories 
at  La  Paz  are  in  the  same  situation. 

Agricultural  Products — Wheat — Cotton — Fruits. 

Wheat  is  the  principal  agricultural  crop  grown  in  the  north- 
ern district.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  mesas 
of  the  Pacific  littoral,  between  latitude  31°  and  the  American  border, 
and  in  the  Mexican  portion  of  the  Imperial  Valley.  The  yield  of 
wheat  on  the  Pacific  littoral  for  1914  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures:  Receipts  by  local  flour  mill,  47,508  bushels;  exported  to 
Unitecl  States,  2,958  bushels;  seed,  about  6,000  bushels;  on  hand, 
about  8,000  bushels;  total  yield,  64,4G6  bushels.  The  wheat  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  was  grown  with  barley  and  the  yield  was  about 
88,000  bushels  (mixed),  all  of  a  very  poor  quality. 

Other  agricultural  products  of  the  northern  district  are  hay  and 
beans,  but  no  large  yield  of  either  is  obtained. 

In  the  Imperial  Valley  cotton  has  become  very  important  in  the 
last  three  years.  In  1914  between  30,000  and  35,000  acres  were 
planted  in  that  section  and  a  yield  of  between  25,000  and  30,000  bales 
of  500  pounds  each  obtained,  with  seed  estimated  at  1,000  pounds  per 
bale.  The  cotton  was  picked  by  Chinese  labor  at  75  cents  gold  per 
100  pounds  for  the  first  and  85  cents  for  the  second  picking.  It  is 
expected  that  about  the  same  acreage  will  be  put  in  this  year,  though 
the  failure  of  the  cotton  market  has  been  disastrous  to  some  of  the 
growers. 
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Grain  crops  are  not  grown  in  the  southern  district  of  the  peninsula. 
The  agriculture  of  that  section  consists  of  tropical  and  semitropical 
fruits  and  cane.  The  fruits  grown  are  grapes,  figs,  Arabian  dates, 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  tangerines,  olives,  and  pomegranates.  Small 
quantities  of  these  fruits,  especially  dates,  are  exported  to  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico,  but  the  greater  part  is  consumed  in  the  district.  So 
far  as  can  be  learned  the  yield  for  last  year  was  normal,  but  there  are 
no  figures  available  as  to  the  quantities  grown. 

Live  Stock  in  Northern  Half  of  Peninsula. 

Cattle  are  raised  in  both  the  northern  and  southern  districts  of 
Lower  California,  but  the  industry  is  more  important  in  the  northern 
half.  Here  are  large  grazing  tracts  in  the  hills  and  several  Ameri- 
can cattlemen  have  established  profitable  ranches.  At  times  there 
have  been  betw^een  40,000  and  50,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  district, 
but  the  end  of  1914  saw  not  more  than  12,000  left,  for,  on  account  of 
the  revolution  and  the  prohibitive  export  tax  imposed  on  cattle,  the 
ranchers  hastened  to  drive  all  the  stock  they  could  to  the  United 
States.  At  present  this  industry  is  as  dormant  as  others  in  Lower 
California. 
Mining  the  Most  Important  Industry  in  Normal  Times. 

In  normal  times  the  most  important  industry  of  Lower  California 
is  mining,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  existing  in  the  mountains  through- 
out the  peninsula.  During  1914,  however,  and  for  two  years 
previous,  all  mining  in  the  northern  district  has  been  completely 
paralyzed,  with  no  hope  of  a  resumption  of  activities  until  a  stable 
government  is  again  established. 

In  the  southern  district  conditions  have  been  almost  as  bad,  though 
the  large  French  copper  mines  known  as  El  Boleo,  at  Santa  Rosalia, 
on  the  gulf  coast,  have  been  operating  throughout  the  year.  From 
Ensenada,  where  this  report  is  written,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any 
data  as  to  the  ore  exports  of  this  company. 
Fisheries — Resources  Not  Adequately  Exploited. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  resources  of  Lower  California  is  the  un- 
failing food  supply  in  the  coastal  waters,  but  this  is  unexploited  as 
far  as  the  local  population  is  concerned.  At  Magdalena  Bay  there 
is  a  turtle-meat  and  oystem  cannery  operated  by  apanese — v\'hose 
product,  wdien  the  industry  is  developed,  is  destined  for  American 
and  Japanese  markets — and  a  Mexican  concession  for  fishing  along 
the  west  coast  has  been  operated  during  1914  by  an  American  com- 
pany in  San  Diego  under  a  lease.  The  fish  and  lobsters  (really  craw- 
fish) obtained  by  this  company  have  all  gone  to  western  United 
States  markets.  Besides  these  two  industries  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  exploit  the  w^aters  along  this  coast,  although  they  abound  in 
fish  of  all  kinds. 
General  Outlook  Not  Promising. 

The  commerce  and  industries  of  Lower  California  have  suffered 
greatly,  its  population  has  decreased,  its  people  are  poor,  and  the 
development  and  exploitation  of  its  rich  resources  have  been  set 
farther  into  the  future,  all  as  a  direct  result  of  present  conditions  in 
Mexico.  The  year  1914  witnessed  a  rer^rogression  in  all  lines,  and 
1915  opens  with  darker  prospects  than  obtained  a  year  ago.     The 
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peninsula  is  not  self-supporting  and  can  not  be  until  large  invest- 
ments of  capital  have  opened  to  the  world's  markets  its  hidden  wealth 
in  minerals  and  agriculture.  Consequently  it  is  helpless  until  laws 
are  passed  to  make  its  development  easy,  and  concessions  are  granted 
that  will  attract  large  amounts  of  capital. 

The  statement  of  exports  declared  at  this  consulate  during  the  year 
191-J:  has  not  been  incorporated  in  this  report,  because  the  consulate 
was  closed  for  eight  months  of  the  year  and  the  figures  have  no  value 
for  informative  or  comparative  purposes. 

Foreign  Trade  Almost  Exclusively  with  United  States. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  secure  any  statistics,  reliable  or  other- 
wise, of  imports  and  exports  during  the  year.  As  far  as  the  northern 
district  is  concerned,  however,  it  can  be  said,  without  the  use  of 
statistics,  that  all  of  the  exports  of  the  past  year  were  to  the  United 
States.  These  consisted  chiefly  of  cattle,  cotton,  wheat,  lobsters, 
leather,  hides,  and  abelone  meat  and  shells.  Into  the  district  were 
imported  groceries,  liquors,  and  lumber,  with  very  small  shipments 
of  small  hardware  and  clothing.  Except  for  a  small  amount  of 
rice  and  some  opium  from  the  Orient,  all  the  imports  were  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  total  imports  at  this  i^ort  for 
1914,  not  including  opium,  will  not  amount  to  $20,000. 

Undeveloped  Resources  of  Lower  California. 

The  peninsula  of  Lower  California  has  ahvays  been  to  the  average 
American  an  unknown  land.  To  the  popular  imagination  it  is  a 
barren  country  noted  chiefly  for  its  deserts  and  cactus  growths.  In 
a  sense  this  is  true  as  applied  to  the  central  southern  section,  but 
the  northern  district  is  a  world  apart  and  has  resources  which,  if 
lying  in  the  United  States,  would  be  worth  millions.  The  world 
knows  about  the  orange  and  lemon  groves  of  California,  but  few 
realize  that  immediately  to  the  south  of  that  garden  spot  lies  a 
country  just  as  fertile,  but  out  of  the  frost  belt,  with  thousands 
of  barren  acres  only  awaiting  water  to  grow  in  abundance  almost 
any  known  crop. 
Opportunity  and  Necessity  for  Irrigation — Project  by  British  Capitalists. 

The  problem  of  Lower  California  is  to  bring  the  water  to  the  land. 
In  the  valleys  and  on  the  mesas  between  the  mountains  and  the  Paciiic 
Ocean  there  are  450,000  acres  of  potentially  rich  land  uncultivated. 
Scattered  about  this  same  section  are  15,000  acres  of  cultivated  land, 
only  500  acres  of  which  are  irrigated.  These  500  acres  are  on  a  ranch 
near  Ensenada,  and  the  irrigated  area  is  devoted  to  lini>a  beans,  with 
an  excellent  annual  yield. 

Most  of  the  best  irrigable  land  referred  to  lies  to  the  east  and  to 
the  northeast  of  San  Quintin.  A  project  involving  the  expenditure  of 
millions  by  British  capitalists  was  being  considered  as  late  as  1913, 
but  the  unsettled  conditions  in  Mexico  have  prevented  any  action 
being  taken.  This  project  contemplated  a  dam  across  the  Santo 
Domingo  River,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  San  Pedro  Martir  Ean^e, 
and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  a  perfectly  feasible  undertaking. 
There  are  other  opportunities  for  the  conservation  and  distributiosi 
of  water  in  the  district,  and  it  is  on  the  future  materialization  of 
these  that  the  hope  of  all  agricultural  development  lies.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  while  the  average  rainfall  along  the  coast  is  be- 
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tween  0  and  10  inches,  the  fall  in  the  mountains  is  between  20  and 
30  inches,  not  to  mention  the  winter  snows  that  cover  the  higher 
mountains.  Yet  nearly  all  of  this  water  is  lost,  either  flooding  the 
rivers  in  the  rainy  season  and  running  out  to  sea,  or  sinking  into  the 
ground  and  disappearing  before  it  gets  down  to  the  arable  land. 

Mining'  Not  Properly  Developed — Timber  That  is  Still  TJntouched, 

In  mining,  the  resources  of  the  district  have  been  barely  scratched. 
Alamo,  a  great  mining  camp  of  the  early  nineties,  is  deserted,  and 
yet  it  was  never  really  developed.  Several  millions  of  dollars  were 
taken  out  of  Alamo,  and  still  the  shafts  did  not  go  below  the  350-foot 
level,  and  the  mother  lode — -which  all  mining  men  Imowing  the  place 
agree  must  exist— was  never  found.  The  San  Fernando  copper 
deposits  have  never  been  exhausted.  There  is  copper  there  to-day  in 
quantities  to  pay  well  for  its  exploitation.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  places  where  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  sulphur,  and  semi- 
precious stones  have  been  found  in  pajdng  quantities,  and  there  are 
to-day  many  embryo  mines  that  some  day  must  and  will  be  de- 
veloped. 

There  is  pine  timber  on  the  slopes  of  San  Pedro  Martir  and  on  the 
mountains  north  of  Alamo  that  must  some  day  be  taken  to  market. 
The  following  statement  is  an  excerpt  from  a  report  made  by  Col. 
D.  K.  Allen  in  1887  to  the  old  International  Co.  (owning  large  land 
concessions)  on  the  timber  region  of  San  Pedro  Martir : 

Large  trees  per  acre,  25 ;  small  trees  per  acre,  10 ;  average  number  of  logs  per 
tree,  3;  average  diameter  of  each,  2  feet  9  inches;  length  of  logs,  12  feet. 

Number  of  Norway  pine  per  acre,  17 ;  number  of  white  pine  per  acre,  4 ;  num- 
ber of  fir  trees  per  acre,  3 ;  number  of  red  cedar  per  acre,  1 ;  total,  25. 

Number  of  dead  trees  per  acre,  3 ;  number  of  trees  down  per  acre,  2. 

Total  number  of  Norway  pine  trees,  S,5<X).O0O;  total  number  of  white  pine 
trees,  2.000.000 ;  total  number  of  fir  trees,  1,500,000 ;  total  number  of  red  cedar 
trees.  500,000 ;  total  number  of  trees  on  San  Pedro,  12,500,000. 

Total  number  of  logs  on  San  Pedro.  37,500,000 ;  total  number  of  feet  of  lumber, 
18,750.000.000:  total  cords  of  wood  (4  feet),  200,000,000;  total  number  of  small 
trees,  5,000,000. 

Average  fall  of  snow,  4  to  8  feet;  average  time  it  lies  on  ground,  4  to  20 
weeks ;  average  rainfall  in  summer,  20  to  30  inches. 

None  of  this  timber  has  ever  been  touched. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  sketchy  resume  of  the  undeveloped  re- 
sources of  this  district,  but  for  a  proper  understanding  of  their 
value  it  is  necessary  to  insert  certain  c|ualifications. 

Large  Capital  Required. 

One  of  thq^e  is:  Lower  California  as  it  stands  now  is  not  a  poor 
man's  land.  There  are  no  opportunities  for  the  wage  earner  or  the 
man  with  a  small  capital  to  invest.  These  resources  all  require  large 
capital  for  their  development.  One  of  the  reasons  so  many  failures 
have  been  made  on  the  peninsula  has  been  the  fact  that  small  capital 
has  gone  into  enterprises  too  large  for  it.  The  development  of  agri- 
culture means  large  irrigation  works,  colonization  projects,  and  all 
the  concomitant  factors  entering  into  such  enterprises.  The  develop- 
ment of  mining  requires  an  entirely  different  class  of  capital  and  of 
men  than  those  that  have  worked  down  to  350  feet.  It  requires  com- 
panies large  enough  to  provide  their  own  shipping  facilities,  to  build 
their  own  mining  towns,  and  to  be  able  to  invest  immense  sums  in 
preliminary  works. 
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AGUASCALIENTES. 

By  Consul  Gastton  Solimutz,  February  1. 

The  disturbed  conditions  in  Mexico  necessitated  the  closing  of  the 
Agnascalientes  consulate  from  April  21  to  October  2T,  1914.  All 
legitimate  local  industry  and  commerce  was  practically  arrested  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  During  the  months  of  June  and  July 
local  banks  suspended  operation  and  have  remained  closed  up  to  the 
present  time.  Many  of  the  local  merchants  closed  their  establish- 
ments and  left  the  district.  All  mining  properties  were  shut  down 
and  the  local  smelting  and  refining  plant  remained  closed  from 
April  21  to  December  5.  On  the  latter  date  the  plant  resumed  opera- 
tion for  28  daj's,  but  was  again  compelled  to  discontinue  for  lack  of 
fuel  and  ore. 

Owing  to  these  conditions  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  any 
statistics,  bank  statement,  or  other  official  figures  pertaining  to  trade 
and  industrial  conditions  in  this  district  for  the  3^ear  1914. 

Temporary  Prosperity  During  Convention — Business  in  Army  Supplies. 

During  the  convention  in  Aguascalientes,  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, when  about  30,000  troops  were  stationed  here,  there  was  a  tem- 
porary manifestation  of  prosperitj'',  as  these  troops  were  well  pro- 
vided with  fiat  money.  This  temporary  period  of  activity  subsided 
with  the  withdrawal  of  the  convention  from  Aguascalientes. 

A  number  of  American  business  houses  situated  or  having  agencies 
in  El  Paso  were  able  to  do  some  profitable  business  with  the  political 
faction  in  control  of  this  district  in  automobile  accessories,  fuel  oil, 
and  other  army  supplies.  These  transactions  were  on  a  strictly  cash 
basis  and  at  a  rate  of  exchange  which  guaranteed  the  American  firms 
a  good  profit. 

local  Products  V/ill  Be  Scarce  in  1915 — Increase  in  Prices. 

All  local  products,  such  as  beans,  corn,  wheat,  and  cattle,  did  not 
increase  in  price  appreciably  during  the  year  1914,  but  will  probably 
be  scarce  during  the  present  year,  and  prices  will  then  place  these 
products  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor  people.  Other  Mexican  prod- 
ucts, such  as  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  etc.,  greatly  increased  in  price  when 
computed  in  terms  of  the  depreciated  currency — in  some  instances 
100  or  200  per  cent — but  if  computed  upon  the  gold  basis  of  the  value 
of  the  peso  ($0,498  United  States  currency)  the  increase  in  price  has 
been  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 

A  decree  was  enacted  by  the  Carranzista  faction  establishing  a 
minimum  wage  of  1  peso  per  day,  with  a  maximum  of  9  hours  of 
labor  per  day  and  1  day  of  rest  each  week,  for  the  peon  in  any  employ 
whatsoever,  but  this  law  has  never  been  enforced. 

Monetary  Conditions  Unsettled. 

All  coin  currency  in  the  Republic  disappeared  from  circulation 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1913,  and  the  value  of  the  Mexican 
bank  note  depreciated  from  37  cents  United  States  currency  at  the 
beginning  of  1914  to  20  cents  at  the  end  of  the  j^ear.  Various  issues 
of  fiat  money  were  made  by  the  several  revolutionary  leaders  during 
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the  year,  and  these  issues  caused  the  partial  withdrawal  from  circula- 
tion of  the  Mexican  bank  notes. 

Railroad  Communication  and  Traffic. 

All  railroad,  express,  and  telegi-aph  service  was  placed  under  mili- 
tary control  after  April  21,  1914.  This  district  has  in  times  of  peace 
had  direct  rail  communication  with  three  ports  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier, two  on  tlie  Gulf  coast,  and  one  on  the  Pacific  coast.  During  the 
year  1914  all  these  lines  of  communication  were  interrupted  simul- 
taneously for  periods  of  one  and  two  months,  and  at  no  time  was 
there  any  rail  communication  to  more  than  two  of  these  ports  at  any 
one  time.  The  rolling  stock  and  equipment  were  greatly  reduced  and 
it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  freight  cars  for 
the  restricted  freight  traffic.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  all  mer- 
chandise transported  by  rail  had  to  be  sent  by  express  and  pay  the 
corresponding  express  charges. 

iWith  the  depression  in  the  value  of  currency  the  legitimate  rail- 
road charges  in  the  express,  freight,  or  passenger  traffic  have,  when 
computed  on  a  gold  basis,  been  too  low  even  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
operation. 

The  lack  of  passenger  equipment  has  compelled  the  use  of  ordinary 
box  cars  as  passenger  coaches,  and  even  open  iron  gondolas  have  been 
substituted  for  passenger  equipment. 

Crops  Not  Equal  to  Previous  Years — Factors  Contributing  to  Shortage. 

Staple  crops  in  1914  were  not  equal  to  those  of  the  three  previous 
years,  but  no  estimates  can  be  had  of  the  production,  as  the  local 
agriculture  association  has  suspended  operations  and  the  scant  in- 
formation that  it  formerly  furnished  is  no  longer  available.  The 
lack  of  rainfall  during  the  early  part  of  1914,  the  abandonment  of 
the  large  haciendas  by  their  owners,  and  the  confiscation  of  work 
animals  and  produce  threaten  a  serious  curtailment  of  supplies  for 
the  coming  year.  The  bountiful  crops  of  the  previous  years,  which 
owing  to  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  remained  in  ware- 
house in  the  district,  have  so  far  supplied  the  needs  of  the  people, 
but  this  source  of  supply  is  rapidly  decreasing  and  within  a  few 
months  will  have  been  entirely  consumed. 

"Unfavoralile  Conditions  Confront  Foreign  Producers. 

As  long  as  the  present  conditions  obtain  in  this  district  it  will  be 
inadvisable  for  foreign  producers  to  market  their  products  here,  be- 
cause of  great  risk  of  loss.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  local  industry 
to  ship  its  products  to  the  United  States  except  at  a  greatly  in- 
creased cost  and  subject  to  the  many  hazards  of  transportation. 

Once  a  stable  government  is  established  in  Mexico,  however,  there 
will  be  great  demand  for  all  manufactured  products  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  natural  wealth  of  this  country  intelligently  ex- 
ploited will  suffice  to  meet  its  obligations  and  quickly  repair  the 
devastation  of  the  past  few  years. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  declared  exports  from  Aguascalientes 
to  the  United  States  during  the  years  ended  December  31,  1913  and 
1914,  were  as  follows: 
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Articles. 


1913 


Quantity.        Value, 


1914 


Quantity.    Value 


Beans,  bayo bushels  (60  pounds) . . 

Bristles,  horse pounds . . 

Broom  root long  tons. . 

Copper  bullion do — 

Chili  peppers pounds.. 

Drawn  work 

Goat  skins pieces. . 

Hides,  wet,  salted pounds. . 

Lead  bullion long  tons . . 

Tin  ore do 

Wolfskins pieces. . 

Zarapes  (woolen  blankets) 


22, 053 

513 

7 

5,833 

32, 752 


56,576 
182, 790 
1,848 
2.95 


Total  declared  Mexican  exports. 

Returned  American  goods 

Household  goods 


Total  declared  merchandise  exports. 


$2, 189 

100 

1,671 

8,816,367 

5,176 

386 

49, 771 

28, 376 

938,051 

15 

35 

752 


$1,399,873 


9,200 

36, 339 

400 


9,  S42, 889 
812 
169 


9,843,870 


818 

7,248 

3,685 

189,177 


1,502 


1,602,303 


563 


1,602,866 


DURANGO. 


By  Acting-  Cou^tnl  Homer  C.  Coen,  March  29. 

Mining,  agricultural,  and  industrial  interests  have  declined  in  1914. 
Retrenchment  and  uncertainty  have  prevailed  in  all  lines  of  in- 
dustrial enterprise  or  commercial  activity.  The  table  below  shows 
the  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  the  Durango  consular  district 
to  the  United  States  for  the  years  1913  and  1914,  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  of  the  total  exports  in  1914,  $1,096,821  was  of  baled  cotton, 
a  commodity  never  exported  from  Mexico  under  normal  conditions 
and  exported  in  the  year  1914  only  because  there  was  no  communica- 
tion with  any  part  of  Mexico  where  it  could  be  sold.  An  equal  amount 
either  has  been  or  will  have  to  be  imported  into  Mexico  to  take  the 
place  of  this  exportation.  Without  this  abnormal  and  extraordinary 
item,  therefore,  the  exports  for  1914  of  all  other  articles,  correspond- 
ing to  previous  j^ears,  amount  to  $611,493,  or  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  total  for  the  year  1910. 


Articles. 


Acid,  arsenious 

Beans 

Bones,  crude 

Bones,  dry 

Bullion: 

Gold 

Silver 

Lead 

Copper 

Cattle  for  slaughter. 

Chili  peppers 

Corn 

Cotton,  baled 


1913 


3, 

104, 
622, 
181, 
470, 
35, 


1914 


S;738 


30, 
182, 
64, 
40, 
5, 
3, 
2, 
1,096, 


Articles. 


Cotton,  linters 

Cottonseed  cake 

Cottonseed  oil 

Hair,  cattle 

Hair,  horse 

Hides 

Household  goods 

Resin 

Rubber,  crude  (guayule). 

Skins,  goat 

Soap,  toilet 


Total. 


1913 


$2,410 


8,621 

188,320 

304 


893, 735 
160, 167 


2,724,611 


$7,947 

358 

167 

83 

54, 499 


68S 

186,638 

24, 632 

73 


1,708,316 


Eeturned  American  goods  amounted  in  1913  to  $2,387  and  in  1914 
to  $600. 

Comparative  Figures  for  1910  and  1914. 

The  principal  and  usual  exports  from  this  district  are  bullion 
(copper,  gold,  lead,  and  silver),  crude  rubber,  cattle  hides,  and  goat- 
skins.   It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reduction  in  exports  of  these  arti- 
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cles  to  the  United  States  from  1910  to  1914.  Bullion  exi^orts  de- 
creased from  $4,380,700  in  1910  to  $324,400  in  1914.  Crude  rubber 
exports  decreased  from  $8,595,300  in  1910  to  $186,638  in  1914.  Ex- 
ports of  hides  and  goatskins  decreased  from  $721,150  in  1910  to 
$79,100  in  1914.  The  general  commercial  and  industrial  situation  is 
graphically  exhibited  by  the  statement  that  the  combined  exports 
of  the  articles  above  mentioned  amounted  to  $13,697,100  in  1910, 
while  in  1914  they  had  declined  to  $590,167.  Exports  of  all  other 
products,  except  cotton,  amounted  in  1910  to  $201,343,  and  in  1914 
to  only  $21,326.  The  declared  exports  of  the  principal  articles  for 
1914  are  seen,  therefore,  to  be  only  4.3  per  cent  of  those  for  the  year 
1910,  which  represents  a  normal,  prosperous  year  in  Mexico;  and 
the  declared  exports  of  all  other  articles  usually  exported  to  the 
United  States  fell  in  1914  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  1910  figures. 

While  in  1911  and  1912  there  was  more  than  a  25  per  cent  fall 
in  declared  exports,  yet  mining,  smelting,  manufacturing,  agricul- 
ture, and  railroad  transportation  continued  laboriously,  and  strenu- 
ous efforts  were  made  to  continue  business  and  obtain  returns  on  the 
capital  invested  in  these  enterprises.  But  in  1913  and  1914  all  efforts 
to  continue  business,  Avith  any  prospect  of  reaping  a  reward,  wero 
abandoned. 

Hailroads — Mining. 

There  has  been  rather  regular  railroad  communication  with  United 
States  border  points  since  May  1,  1914,  and  at  irregular  intervals  and 
for  short  periods  to  other  important  points  in  the  Republic;  but  on 
account  of  the  destruction  of  rolling  stock,  there  are  not  sufficient 
cars,  so  that  shipping  has  been  and  is  exceedingly  difficult.  There  is 
no  prospect  of  a  betterment  along  this  line,  for  there  is  no  way  of 
securing  additional  equipment  of  cars  and  engines. 

In  two  widely  separated  parts  of  the  district — at  Guanacevi,  in 
northern  Durango,  and  at  San  Dimas,  at  the  extreme  western  edge 
of  Durango — two  or  three  mining  companies  have  tried  to  continu.e 
work.  Their  efforts  have  been  mainly  to  hold  together  their  em- 
ployees. All  other  mining  interests  of  this  consular  district  are 
closed  down.  Mining,  next  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  is  the 
most  important  industry  of  the  district. 

The  large  smelters  in  Velardena,  Mapimi,  and  Torreon  started 
work  in  the  fall  of  1914  with  the  expectation  of  cleaning  up  the  ores 
already  on  hand,  but  were  forced  to  close  down  again  very  shortly 
for  lack  of  fuel  and  transportation  facilities.  Until  it  is  j^ossible  to 
obtain  a  coal  supply  for  the  smelters,  all  mining  interests  must  re- 
main at  a  standstill. 

Agriculture  Restricted  Daring  1914 — Causes — Prices. 

The  season  for  crops  in  1914  was  very  good,  there  being  an  abun- 
dant rainfall  in  all  sections,  but  owing  to  various  circumstances,  in- 
cluding lack  of  implements,  and  particularly  lack  of  oxen  and  mules, 
the  acreage  of  corn,  beans,  and  wheat  was  not  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
normal.  The  cotton  acreage  of  the  Laguna  district  around  Torreon 
was  probably  not  over  60  per  cent  of  the  normal.  Much  cotton  was 
lost  in  the  fields  for  lack  of  labor  and  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  market  open  in  which  it  could  be  sold.     The  price  of  corn. 
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until  December,  1914,  did  not  rise  above  2.5  pesos  in  depreciated 
paper  currency  (5  fori)  per  hectoliter  (2.85  bushels),  or  $0.18  United 
States  currency  per  bushel.  Although  the  supply  was  not  large,  the 
price  ruled  low — lower  even  than  in  normal  times — partly  because 
individuals  were  not  allowed  to  export  corn  to  the  United  States. 
Beans,  which  in  normal  times  have  a  value  here  of  $1.40  United 
States  currency  per  bushel,  were  offered  freely  at  $0.25  United  States 
currency  per  bushel. 

The  commodities  of  prime  necessity — corn  and  beans  being  the 
principal  food  of  the  masses  in  Mexico,  and  in  most  cases  the  only 
food — are  slowly  increasing  in  price.  Prices  of  all  other  foods,  sucli 
as  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  and  all  imported  goods,  have  ruled  very  high. 
Plows,  harness,  and  implements,  practically  all  of  which  are  im- 
ported from  the  United  States,  must  be  imported  and  sold  on  a  gold 
basis.  Eanchmen  could  not  afford  to  buy  the  very  necessities  in 
these  lines,  so  the  ranches  were  generally  not  cultivated,  but  lay 
abandoned. 
Bankings  and  Trade. 

There  has  been  no  banking  house  open  in  this  consular  district  dur- 
ing 1914.  At  the  beginning  of  1915  a  branch  bank  at  Torreon,  be- 
longing to  or  connected  with  the  military  organization  of  Chihuahua, 
started  a  small  business  of  dealing  in  foreign  exchange.  Without 
banking  facilities  of  any  kind  whatever,  trade  and  business  was  and 
still  is  under  considerable  handicap.  Merchants  must  do  all  their 
business  with  actual  cash,  and  every  transaction  in  any  city  away 
from  the  home  of  the  merchant  usually  requires  his  actual  presence 
for  its  consummation,  and  that  he  carry  with  him  the  money  of  the 
kind  specified  by  the  seller. 

CHIHUAHUA. 

By  Coiisnl  Marion  Letcher,  January  30. 

In  view  of  the  general  paralysis  of  industrial  matters  consequent 
upon  the  revolution  in  this  country,  there  is  little  of  a  noteworthy 
nature  to  be  recorded.  Many  of  the  mines  of  the  district  suspended 
work  entirely,  and  several  others  partially,  for  several  months  fol- 
lowing the  withdrawal  of  Americans  from  the  district  in  April. 
Upon  their  resumption,  in  July  and  August,  labor  conditions  Avere 
found  to  be  badly  demoralized,  and  not  only  has  the  supply  of  labor 
been  insufficient  since,  but  the  quality  has  been  greatly  depreciated. 
As  a  result  of  this  scarcity  of  labor  the  mining  companies  were  forced 
to  reduce  their  usual  operations  by  about  one-half. 
Railroad  Sitiiation — Production  of  Metals. 

The  railroad  situation  in  the  district  has  also  greatly  hampered 
industrial  operations  of  all  kinds,  this  being  due  to  the  poor  condi- 
tion of  both  trackage  and  rolling  stock  after  four  years  of  revolu- 
tion and,  as  well,  to  the  continued  use  of  the  railroads  almost  to  their 
full  present  capacity  in  connection  with  military  operations. 

Exports  from  the  district  during  the  year  1914,  as  invoiced  at 
this  consulate,  were  confined  entirely  to  crude  metals  and  ores,  the 
declared  value  of  these  for  1913  and  1914  having  been  $4,390,885 
and  $3,661,820,  respectively.  The  following  table  gives  the  actual 
production  of  metals  for  the  two  years  indicated  above,  the  amounts 
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shown  representing  the  metal  contents  of  bullion  and  ores  shipped, 
as  shown,  in  the  main,  by  official  assays : 


Kinds  of  metals. 


1913 


1914 


Copper pounds . . 

Gold troy  ounces . . 

Lead pounds . , 

Silver troy  ounces . , 

Zinc  (estimated) pounds. . 


2,365,056 

13,127.198 
33,985,575 
5, 490, 593. 92 
8,134 


1, 484, 622 

10,998.354 
24,040,508 
5,052,438.80 
107, 977 


The  agency  at  Parral,  where  articles  shipped  from  the  southern 
part  of  this  consular  district  are  invoiced,  reports  exports  for  the 
year  1914  to  the  value  of  $977,500  as  compared  with  $1,199,677  for 
the  year  preceding.  Of  the  sums  named  bullion  and  ores  represented 
a  value  of  $959,495  for  the  year  1914,  as  compared  with  $1,139,327 
for  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  invoiced  at  the  agency  dur- 
ing the  two  years :  , 


Kinds  of  exports. 

1913 

1914 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

51,139,327 
57,943 
2,407 

$959,494 
11,452 
2,776 
3,778 

Cattle 

Hides 

head.. 

pounds.. 

4,039 
24,039 

458 

22,143 

1,510 

Total 

1,199,677 

977,500 

The  total  shipments  of  bullion  and  ores  from  the  Chihuahua  con- 
sular district  for  the  years  1913  find  1914  as  invoiced,  w^ere  valued 
at  $5,530,212  and  $4,621,314,  respectively.  These  amounts,  however, 
do  not  represent  the  total  production  of  the  district,  since  both  bul- 
lion and  ores  of  considerable  value  are  customarily  shipped  into 
other  adjoining  districts  and  there  invoiced  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States.  ; 

Reduction  of  Cattle  Shipments — Export  Tax.  ' 

The  shipment  of  cattle  from  the  district  during  the  year  1914  was 
greatly  reduced  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year  through  the 
imposition  by  the  de  facto  state  authorities  of  an  export  tax  of  $10 
per  head,  and  the  creation  of  a  quasi  government  monopoly  in  cattle 
through  the  sale  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  exportation  to  con- 
cessionaires. The  same  procedure  was  followed  also  in  the  matter 
of  hides,  all  the  export  business  of  the  State  having  been  handled  by 
one  firm  under  a  concession  granted  by  the  State  authorities. 

Declared  exports  from  Chihuahua  to  the  TTnited  States  during 
1913  and  1914  were : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

SI, 111 

371,276 

197,227 

1,063 

913 

eS4, 144 

96,989 

Metals  and    metallic    ores — 
Continued. 
Gold-silver    ore    concen- 
trates  

Cattle       

Hides  

821,489 

Gold-silver-lead  bullion. . . 

$2,725,869 

2,676,509 

Metals  and  metallic  ores: 

Copper -gold-silver  bullion 
Copper  -  gold  -  silver  -  lead 

$257,  S04 

383,037 
1,389 

118,047 

1,310 

7,642 

64, 440 

134,647 

Zinc  ore  (calamine) 

Miscellaneous 

192 
540 

1,753 

1,365 

Gold-silver  and  silver  bul- 

303,919 

Total 

4,390,885 

3,061,820 
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CIUDAD  JUAREZ. 

By  Consal  Tliouias  D.  EldTrards. 

The  political  disturbances  in  Mexico  make  all  commercial  statistics 
and  comparisons  with  previous  years  wholly  abnormal  in  this  district. 
The  fact  of  other  ports  of  entry  into  the  Republic  being  closed  for 
the  want  of  transportation,  or  being  in  the  possession  of  different 
revolutionary  factions,  diverted  the  exports  and  imports  through  the 
port  of  Ciudad  Juarez.  Confiscation  of  quantities  of  the  products 
of  northern  Mexico  largely  increased  the  value  of  declared  exports 
through  this  consulate,  and  also  increased  the  total  through  the  port 
of  El  Paso,  Tex. 

The  volume  of  imports  into  Mexico  through  this  port  was  more 
than  double  that  of  the  year  1913.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  other 
gateways  into  the  country  were  closed  during  a  considerable  time, 
and  that  a  large  amount  of  munitions  of  war  was  brought  in  by  the 
Government. 
Mining  and  Lumber  Industries — Agriculture — Stock  Raising. 

The  mining  and  lumber  industries,  owing  to  various  causes — i 
lack  of  railway  transportation,  the  unsettled  labor  conditions,  and  the 
danger  of  life  and  property — have  been  wholly  suspended. 

Agriculture  and  stock  raising  were  unusually  favored  by  the  ele- 
ments;  the  rainfall  was  plentiful   and  seasonable.     However,  the 
acreage  under  cultivation  was  reduced  for  the  want  of  confidence 
and  courage  on  the  part  of  the  husbandman. 
Commerce  Demoralized — Trade  with  United  States. 

Trade  and  traffic  of  all  kinds  are  demoralized  by  the  continuous 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  the  many  kinds  of  money  (much  of 
which  was  declared  not  current  by  the  party  in  power),  and  the  ab- 
sence of  banks  for  the  establishment  of  currency  value  and  the  rate 
of  exchange. 

The  total  value  of  all  imports  from  the  United  States  at  the  port 
of  Ciudad  Juarez  during  the  calendar  year  1914  was  $6,177,188,  an 
increase  of  $4,010,783  over  1913.  The  total  value  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  at  the  port  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  during  the  calendar  year 
1914  was  $9,203,019,  an  increase  of  $5,166,760  over  1913.  By  far  the 
greatest  item  in  the  latter  was  the  exportation  of  131,444  head  of 
cattle  of  the  value  of  $2,672,549,  an  increase  of  7,451  head  of  cattle, 
of  the  value  of  $441,825,  over  1913. 
Classified  Exports  from  the  Port  of  Ciudad  Juarez. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  declared  value  of 
articles  exported  from  the  consular  district  of  Ciudad  Juarez  to  the 
United  States  during  the  calendar  years  of  1913  and  1914: 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

$12,615 

8,948 
288, 667 

?278,847 

57,416 

338,942 

11,797 

71,023 

128. 1C6 

3, 34'>,  249 

30,782 

53,850 

48, 346 

1, 023, ISO 

24,657 

Live  stock  ... 

•?1  303  132 

$3,818,193 
127,671 

Beef                 

Lumber 

307, 700 

52, 386 
42,047 

Bullion 

Miscellaneous  merchandise 
(sundries) . . 

Chili 

82,810 
310  170 

Coffee 

11,898 

Ores 

Corn 

Potatoes  . . . 

op   S94 

Cotton 

Rubber 

133  674 

Cotton  seed  cake 

Scrap  iron,  etc 

17,313 

7  000 

Cottonseed  oil 

Wheat 

21  540 

Glycerin 

Wool 

110  mi 

105, 593 
6, 294 

Total 

Household  goods 

2,156,533 

10, 063, 661 
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MAZATLAN. 

By  Consnl  William  E.  Alger,  Marcli  1. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  annual  report  of  any  real  value  for  this 
district,  as  during  the  year  1914  banks  have  been  closed  and  no 
statistics  have  been  kept  by  the  local  authorities.  All  genuine  money 
has  disappeared  from  circulation;  a  silver  dollar  or  a  bank  bill  has 
become  a  curiosity.  The  only  circulating  medium  is  paper  fiat 
money,  of  compulsory  acceptance.  This  paper  has  rapidly  decreased 
in  purchasing  value,  until  it  is  nominally  quoted  at  $6.10  United 
States  currency  for  $1  paper.  There  are  many  kinds  of  bills  and 
many  issues  have  been  counterfeited. 
Transportation  and  Telegraphic  Communication. 

During  the  3^ear  1914  there  has  been  no  railroad  traffic  either  north 
or  south.  By  water  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  has  had  here 
from  San  Francisco  13  vessels  and  to  San  Francisco  16.  The  Naviera 
Line  with  the  steamer  Benito  Juarez  made  six  round  trips  between 
Mazatlan  and  San  Diego,  Cal.,  as  compared  with  a  20-day  schedule 
during  past  years.  The  steamships  Cetrlana  and  Mazatlan  have 
made  six  trips  each  between  San  Francisco,  Mazatlan,  and  coast 
ports.  Neither  the  Kosmos  nor  Hamburg- American  have  had  any 
boats  here  during  the  year.  There  have  been  many  arrivals  of  Amer- 
ican war  vessels,  colliers,  etc.,  which  have  given  good  postal  facilities. 

During  the  entire  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  days, 
there  has  been  no  telegraphic  communication.  All  business  in  this 
line  has  been  done  by  the  wireless  of  the  American  war  vessels,  which 
has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  commercial  interests  of  tlie  city. 

Decrease  in  Declared  Exports. 

The  declared  exports  from  Mazatlan  to  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1914  amounted  to  $1,136,770  as  compared  with  $3,753,181  for 
1913  and  $4,603,461  for  1912. 

The  export  of  silver  and  gold  bullion  for  1914  was  $584,687  as 
compared  with  $2,502,430  for  1913.  The  coffee  export  was  $130,899 
in  1913  and  only  $14,114  in  1914,  although  the  production  of  coffee 
for  1914  was  greater  than  in  previous  years.  Hides  show  an  increase 
from  $113,036  in  1913  to  $209,312  in  1914.  Ixtle  fiber  decreased 
from  $64,967  in  1913  to  $27,178  in  1914. 

Rubber  shows  the  greatest  proportionate  decrease — from  $61,573 
in  1913  to  only  $899  in  1914.  Shrimp  increased  from  $14,395  in 
1913  to  $78,573  m  1914,  and  the  outlook  for  1915  is  even  better. 

Tobacco  and  cotton  are  not  exported,  being  used  in  the  local  market. 
Tobacco  production  is  increasing,  more  than  3,000  metric  tons  being 
produced  yearly.  The  .^Qtton  $>roduetion  4s  about  1,000,000  pounds 
per  year.  f        u  ;  '■ 
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